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President Eisenhower? 
Seymour Martin Lipset 


® THE ELECTION OF 1952 may result in one of the 
historic realignments of electoral support, comparable to 
Roosevelt’s first victory in 1932. For the first time since 
that year, the Republican Party may win the votes of groups 
that have consistently given their backing to Roosevelt and 
Truman. This possible shift is not a result of any deep- 
rooted change in the American political scene, but rather 
derives from the fact that Dwight Eisenhower finally an- 
nounced that he was a Republican and would accept the 
Republican nomination for President, if it should be offered 
to him. The assorted public opinion polls all agree that a 
substantial portion of the “independent” vote, plus a segment 
of the Democrats are prepared to support “Ike” as a Repub- 
lican even though many of them may have hoped that he 
would run as a Democrat. 

The spectacle of a large portion of the American electorate 
giving support to a popular military leader, whose political 
opinions are unknown to most of them, is an index of the 
decline of politics in the traditional sense in the United States. 
The turning to a “leader,” a father image, seems in large 
measure to be the latest blow that the “cold war” has dealt 
to American political life. To put it bluntly, many people in 
this country are frightened and confused. They know that 
only a few years after the greatest war in history ended, 
another, and potentially more disastrous war, may occur 
at any time. The two military enemies of six years ago are 
now being courted as potential allies in the new war. Berlin 
is now the symbol of “freedom.” The “yellow peril” now 
lies in China, while Japan has become the only stronghold 
of “democracy” in the Far East. The Spanish friends of 
Hitler are armed with American money, and Tito, who shot 
down American planes in the first “hot” action of the cold 
war, is now on our side. 

Meanwhile, at home, the American people are exposed to 
constant propaganda charging that Communists have played 
a leading role in determining American foreign policy. 
Senator McCarthy has even suggested that General Marshall 
was part of a “conspiracy” to deliver China to the Com- 
munists. The Hiss case, which conclusively proved that an 
important member of the State Department was a Com- 
munist agent, has tended to lend weight to the charges by 
the extreme right of Communist influence in American 
policy formation. (It is still incredible to realize that at 


Yalta Roosevelt went into private sessions with Stalin with 
Alger Hiss at his side.) Most Americans have no way of 
evaluating the charges made by McCarthy and his cohorts, 
when they do know that a major and successful Communist 
ring operated within the U.S. government. The fact that 
somehow, a large part of the world has fallen to the 
Communists in the last six years appears to give credence 
to the fantastic charges of the lunatic right. 

The insecurity about government policy is further 
strengthened by the revelations about corruption in high 
places. The scandals exposed in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (R.F.C.) and the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
plus the television show put on by Senator Kefauver, must 
make many believe that the accusations of deep corruption 
in the national government are true. 

It is not difficult to see how insecurities, stemming from - 
the charges of communism and corruption in government, , 
and the objective dangers of the present world situation, 
may lead men to turn to an unsullied leader image, who 
whatever his actual politics, is not identified with the 
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Communists, past politics, or corruption. Ike’s entire non- 
political record becomes a virtue, rather than a liability, 
for the politicians are to be distrusted. 


Everything in Eisenhower’s background makes him the 
perfect man to capitalize on the accumulated insecurities. 
He is a successful military leader, but one who demonstrated 
that he believes in civilian government. Like Caesar, he 
refused the crown when it was first offered to him four 
years ago. By remaining in Europe during the nomination 
campaign, he proves that he is not ambitious for office. 
Unlike MacArthur, he has never gone in for flamboyant 
dress, or claims of personal achievement. His manner im- 
presses people as being “democratic.” During the war, and 
afterwards, he spoke out against sin in all places. He is for 
equal rights for all minorities, for the place of labor unions 
in a democracy, for free enterprise, and for national security. 
As President of Columbia University he did make a number 
of speeches, which indicated that his views on domestic 
issues parallel those of Herbert Hoover and Robert Taft. 
He supports the Taft-Hartley Act, opposes the welfare 
state, attacks social security benefits as coddling people, 
and demands an end to government planning and controls 
over business. Fortunately for Eisenhower’s political career, 
his speeches as President of Columbia University were never 
widely publicized, except among businessmen and Repub- 
licans looking for a popular conservative candidate. 


There is, however, one major difficulty in Eisenhower’s 
path to the presidency, and that is the fact that any Repub- 
lican party officials resent giving the nomination to an 
“outsider.” The party leaders are in politics for the rewards 
of office. They know that Taft is a good and loyal member 
of the machine. In many ways, he is Harry Truman’s 
counterpart on the Republican side. A large proportion of 
the party officialdom have known him personally for many 
years. They know that with him in the White House, they 
can expect a personal hearing. Eisenhower is an unknown 
quantity. Even as a civilian, he did not register as a sup- 
porter of the Republican Party. He has no experience with 
machine politics, and with the obligations and duties that 
a member of a political machine must assume. There is 
little doubt that the Republican machines would refuse the 
nomination to Eisenhower, if they had any conviction that 
Taft or anv other good Republican could win. The fact is, 
however, that they have no such assurance. The public 
opinion polls indicate that Truman has a good chance of 
defeating Taft, but would be swamped by Eisenhower. 


It is difficult to predict the outcome of the Republican 
convention at the present time, but Eisenhower now appears 
to have a better than fifty-fifty chance to get the nomination. 
Such an outcome may change the character of American 
politics, for Eisenhower is likely to gain the support of 
many groups that had formed the mass base of the Demo- 
cratic Party, especially the large numbers of urban working 
class Catholics, who fearing the Communist threat, are 
increasingly turning conservative and Republican. While 
anything can happen in an election campaign, as 1948 dem- 
onstrated, I would not be surprised to see Eisenhower win 
by more than sixty per cent of the vote. 


An overwhelming Eisenhower victory will probably carry 
into Congress a large Republican majority. This would 
reduce the Democrats to the status of a regional Southern 
Party with some liberal Congressmen from party strong- 
holds in the large cities. In such a situation, the Democratic 
Partv in Congress will be primarily conservative, and forced 
to find areas of disagreement with the administration, may 
attack it from the right. The notion that the Democrats 
will attack Eisenhower from the right is not as far-fetched 
as it may appear at first glance. An Eisenhower administra- 
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tion committed to all out military and financial aid to the 
non-Communist world will be forced to continue extensive 
government controls over the economy, or if it initially 
drops them to reestablish them under another name. ‘Such 
controls will be resisted by business groups, whether they 
are imposed by a New Dealer, a Charles Wilson, an Eric 
Johnson, or an Eisenhower. 


This potential conflict between a section of business and 
an Eisenhower administration can already be foreseen in 
the position of the Taft-Hoover wing of the Republican 
party. Hoover rightly recognizes that government controls 
can not be lifted in a war economy. His solution, therefore, 
is to eliminate the war economy even if it means the pos- 
sibility of the Russians overrunning Europe, just as he and 
other isolationists favored allowing the Nazis to overrun 
Europe rather than face the consequences of an increase in 
state power in the United States. The Hoover-Taft position 
can not remain Republican policy under Eisenhower as 
President. It can, however, become the position of the 


_ right-wing Democrats. 


Such a shift in the concepts of party policy occurred in 


‘1933-35 after Roosevelt took office. Most people have for- 


gotten today, that Roosevelt campaigned against Hoover 
in 1932 on a platform promising to balance the budget 
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and cut government expenditures by twenty-five per cent. 
Hoover in the last period of his administration introduced 
bills that were later identified with Roosevelt, such as the 
Reconstruction Finance Administration, and was attacked 
by many Democrats for such measures. Roosevelt in his 
early period in office was under constant attack from the 
liberal left for favoring reactionary and pro-business policies. 
Only under the necessity to do something about the tremen- 
dous unemployment, and faced with the liberal-left attack, 
did Roosevelt gradually move to the left. There is evidence 
that he tried to block the passage of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. The first major pro-kbor law of the thirties, 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act was passed 
under Hoover, and as its name indicates was introduced 
by then Senator Norris and Congressman LaGuardia, both 
Republicans. 


It is, of course, highly unlikely that the Republican Party 
will regain its reputation as the more liberal of the two 
major parties. Yet stranger things have happened in Amer- 
ican politics. At this date, the New Republic, and the 
Chicago Sun-Times, published by Marshall Field, have both 
endorsed Eisenhower’s candidacy as a Republican. If the 
New Republic, which published and championed Henry 
Wallace only five years ago, and Marshall Field, the pub- 
lisher of the now defunct leftist newspaper PM, can support 
a Republican candidate, then any group left of centre in 
the U.S. is capable of following in their footsteps. Senator 
Paul Douglas, former Socialist, and now a leading liberal 
Democrat and member of Americans for Democratic Action 
(A.D.A.), the organization of the left New Dealers, has 
indicated that he will sit out this campaign, because he 
likes Eisenhower. The need to follow a trusted “leader” 
regardless of his politics is not apparently limited to the 
“common man,” or citizens of Germany, or Russia. 


There appears to be a basic weakness in the unideological 
character of American politics, which leads people to look 
for a great man, rather than a specific political program, 
as the solution to any major crisis. The left of centre groups 
are today more susceptible to this need than the conserva- 
tives because of their inherent inferiority feelings derivative 
from their lack of legitimacy. This basic feeling of illegiti- 
macy in terms of American values and traditions has been 
enhanced by the factual historical linkage between the left 
and the Soviet Union. Try as one will to ignore it, the fact 
remains that the sacialist and left of centre groups generally 
did support the Soviet Union to a greater or lesser degree. 
Every leftist, who now recognizes the reactionary horrible 
character of the Soviet state and the Communist movement, 
is under some strain to purge himself of his past. Eisenhower 
coming on the scene without a political past provides many 
liberals with the opportunity to start afresh politically, 
precisely because, and not in spite of the fact, that he was 
never involved either with the politics of the New Deal or 
of the Republican Party during the Rooseveltian era. By 
coming in under the protective shadow of the great war 
leader and statesman, the liberals can become legitimate 
again, part of the main stream of American political life. 
The answer to the charge of disloyalty is, look I am sup- 
porting Eisenhower, while the answer to one’s leftist con- 
science is, Eisenhower is a great decent man, who with the 
right advice and support, will be a liberal. 


The question arises, as to what the reality of an Eisen- 
hower administration will do to this new Popular Front. 
Eisenhower is a conservative on domestic issues. His Repub- 
lican majority in Congress and the bulk of the Democratic 
opposition will be conservative, if not reactionary. The 
trade-union movement will have few friends in the admin- 
istration or in Congress. The answer to the problem which 
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this situation will pose for the liberal-labor groups probably 
lies in the international situation. Should the cold war con- 
tinue, and there is no reason to believe that it will stop or 
ease up, the predominant character of the next administra- 
tion will flow from the needs of a war economy, as was 
indicated earlier. This will probably mean that the trade 
unions will grow in membership and formal strength as 
they have in every war situation in democratic countries 
regardless of the political bent of the government. The need 
for national unity, a no strike pledge, forces democratic 
governments of the left or right to make concession to 
business in the form of large guaranteed profits, and to 
labor in the form of union organizational security, and 
periodic wage increases. Full employment is endemic in 
such a situation. Improvements in the social and economic 
position of minority groups also stems from the dictates 
of the situational constraints, as it occurred in the last two 
major wars, if only because of the need for manpower. The 
rich may become richer than they ever were, but the poor 
will have a full stomach, as well as the important psychic 
security of continued employment. The Communist threat 
will continue as an external threat, but the fact of Repub- 
licans in office should reduce the accusations about internal 
sabotage, and Communist influence over government policy. 


Economic conflict between labor and capital over wages, 
prices and profits will, of course, continue. The labor leaders, 
however, given the security of government protection of 
their organizations, will probably be happy to accept the 
role of personnel managers, preventing labor unrest. The 
fact that opposition to the needs of a war economy can be 
identified with the Communist line will probably reduce 
the extent of normal discontent with inflation, and the 
constraints of government controls, by liberal-labor groups. 
In such a situation, the first break with Eisenhower may 
come, as was suggested above, not from labor but from 
conservative Republicans and right-wing Democrats, ex- 
pressing the hostilities of business executives to being told 
what they can or can not do. 


All this is not a pleasant prospect. It is, in fact, the 
outline of a kind of “democratic” dictatorship, of the 
decline of democratic politics. It is, however, the price that 
Americans may have to pay for the absence of intellectual 
and ideological politics, owing from the failure of the left 
and labor groups to build a social-democratic party. Before 
anyone becomes too gloomy over this prospect, however, 
remember that the Republican machine politicians may 
nominate Taft, and above all, remember 1948. Harry 
Truman may still confound us all. 


The Hollow of the Crown 


The institution of kingship has been basic to all English 
constitutional development. Substantially all the preroga- 
tives and powers once belonging to the king in person have 
been transferred gradually to an elusive concept known as 
the Crown. This institution, a combination of sovereign, 
ministers and Parliament, is now the supreme executive 
power in the government. The primary function of the 
sovereign is to be a tangible, visible expression of the 
political authority. Let it be a tribute to the late George VI 
that he performed this function in a manner which gave 
many their one glimpse of stability in years of lightning 
change. 

Like the sovereign in Britain, the Governor-General of 
Canada has been the central figure in the government of 
Canada. The history of his office has been a gradual reversal 
of relationship too, until now it is the Governor-General 
who advises and the ministry that arrives at decisions. It is 
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possible for the Governor-General’s talents to find expres- 
sion only because the office itself has come to symbolize 
personal integrity and public service. 

The most obvious difference between the sovereign’s 
position and the Governor-General’s is in the way in which 
the two offices are filled. There is nothing in the appoint- 
ment of the Governor-General — at least, there is nothing 
yet — to match the hereditary element in the succession to 
the British throne. The old method of appointment of a 
Governor-General of Canada was by the sovereign on the 
advice of the Colonial Secretary. Since the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, the Prime Minister of Canada has recom- 
mended the appointment to the sovereign and the latter has 
acted upon this advice. 

The appointment of Mr. Vincent Massey as the new 
Governor-General and the first Canadian to be promoted 
to the post is a tribute to the high regard in which his tact 
and abilities are generally held. There have been objections 
raised by Canadians to the appointment of a Canadian but 
none to the selection of Mr. Massey. The future success 
of this newest development in Canadian national sentiment, 
therefore, will depend upon the character and capacity of 
future Governors-General and the Prime Ministers who 
appoint them. 

For the Governor-General must emulate the sovereign 
in maintaining the most conscientious impartiality toward 
Canadian political affairs. There are few Canadians whose 
experience fits them for the office and at the same time 
equips them with the essential dignity and detachment 
which can be depended upon to take a dispassionate view 
of matters of public policy. It would be an undesirable step 
to find our Governors-General appointed as Cabinet Min- 
isters now are, when political influence is the main factor 
and geography and religion are important supplementary 
considerations. 


This Winter’s Unemployment 


Even if it can be described as “largely seasonal” by 
government spokesmen, unemployment is always serious 
for the person who has lost his job. In these days of high 
living costs, unemployment insurance, though certainly bet- 
ter than charity, is not much consolation to the man without 
work. Realization of the impact of unemployment on the 
individual is undoubtedly one of the reasons for the alarm 
felt in labor circles at rising unemployment figures. The 
fact that capital investment is the highest in history does 
not offset the concern about a 20 per cent rise in unem- 
ployment over the last year for the country as a whole, and 
a 55 per cent increase in Ontario. At mid-January, some 
337,000 people were registered at the National Employment 
Service offices; almost a third of them were in Ontario; 
and not all by any means were receiving unemployment 
insurance. 

The concern over unemployment this winter is perhaps 
all the greater because where the situation is most serious, 
the unemployment is really not seasonal at all. In fact, 
purely seasonal unemployment, if such a distinction can 
be made, is probably at a fairly low level. The logging 
industry, the main source of winter jobs for thousands of 
those laid off from farms, construction and other outdoor 
industries, has this year been able to employ one of the 
largest work forces in years. It is the layoffs and short time 
work in the automobile, household appliance, furniture, 
textile and clothing industries which have caused the long 
lines of unemployed in Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Sarnia 
and other cities in Quebec and Ontario. 

A cut-back in production of automobiles and appliances, 
in order to release materials and manpower for the defence 
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program, was of course one of the reasons for the govern- 
ment’s restrictions on consumer credit last spring. But the 
government got rather more than it bargained for, however, 
because the credit curbs touched off a reaction from the 
scare buying of last spring which has not ended yet. The 
sharp drop in new house building in the latter half of 1951 
further reduced the demand for furniture and household 
equipment; rising food costs absorbed a larger share of 
the average pay cheque, and growing uncertainty about 
job prospects made many unwilling to commit themselves 
to heavy installment payments. 

To make matters worse, defence production was slower 
in getting under way than was originally expected. Even 
more important, the present defence program is so highly 
specialized, with concentration on aircraft, shipbuilding and 
electronics, that labor mobility is bound to be a much 
greater problem than in the all-out effort of wartime. 
There is a limit on how widely defence contracts can be 
spread, and while it is a relatively simple matter to divert 
steel from the production of automobiles to the building of 
ships, it is not so easy for a worker to pull up stakes and 
move to a defence area. In short, the employment problems 
involved in organizing a defence program are likely to be 
with us for some time. The current unemployment clearly 
illustrates the difficulty of striking the right balance between 
production for civilian needs and production for defence. 


For Whom the Dunce Cap Fits 


The recent announcement by President Smith of the 
University of Toronto that remedial classes in English are 
now to be held in the university was given the sort of pub- 
licity that goes with a specific political manoeuvre. It was 
deliberately designed to point up the fact that the Ontario 
school system has landed itself in what may be called either 
a Slough of Despond or a schemozzle, depending on how 
much remedial reading one has had. Evidently the Univer- 
sity, as the only still independent part of the educational 
system, is prepared to fight. Granted that all our educa- 
tional reformers are outstanding men, in their own sense of 
doing the best they can with what brains they have. Granted 
that they may not have introduced the OSU system of 
report cards without a careful study of the number of 
American schools that have dropped it after Grade Three, 
or without learning something from the experience of British 
Columbia, which has had it for some time. Granted that the 
system of sparking a high school class with a number of 
cretins who have not actually got beyond Grade Four is 
justifiable on penal, if not educational, grounds. (The argu- 
ment rns: “the law says these children have to be kept off 
the streets until they’re sixteen, and isn’t it better to keep 
them in their physical age group, where they only demoralize 
the teachers and the good students, than to keep them in 
their mental age group, where they might get discouraged?”’) 
Even so, the university has to do something to protest 
against an educational process that leaves the student ready 
for university apparently gypped out of everything except 
his native intelligence. 

Remedial English won’t help much. The trouble is not 
the lack of respect for “good grammar,” but the lack of 
anything to say. (An awkward question may soon arise: 
who is to give remedial classes to teachers of English? 
A fair number of them have been processed in the same 
way, and they can’t write for nuts either.) When university 
people complain about the declinein the teaching of gram- 
mar, either of English or of foreign languages, they are 
not thinking of students who say “disintérested” when they 
mean “uninterested,” or even of students who can’t tell a 
conjunction from conjunctivitis, but of students who have 
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no ideas and no will to develop any. Thinking is a habit 
like piano-playing, not a process like eating or sleeping. 
The amount of thinking you can do at any time will depend 
primarily on the amount of thinking you have already done. 
The object of elementary education is to form habits lead- 
ing to thought. Thought about mathematics or the natural 
sciences is built up from habits of handling numbers. 
Thought about literature or the social sciences, or anything 
else in words, is built up from habits of handling words. The 
forming of the habit of handling words is the study of 
grammar. If you are carefully taught to put words together 
at eight, you stand a chance of being able to put ideas 
together—for ideas are words—at eighteen. No words, no 
ideas. No ideas, no thought. No thought, no free society. 
And all for the want of a little horse sense. 


What’s Left in 


& J. S. WOODSWORTH!’s moral indignation with an un- 
just and inequitable social order was basic to the socialist 
political philosophy which took shape in Canada during the 
1930’s. When such fire is withdrawn the molten sentiments 
of wrath are apt to cool into a form of sophisticated in- 
tellectualism—the antithesis of their former state. Most of 
us, perhaps, are in no position to point the finger or cast a 
stone. We simply must realize—individually and collectively 
—that loss of ardor can lead to loss of cause. The CCF 
has sought to step into a position of prominence and accept- 
ance on the Canadian scene in what is historically a very 
short period of time. To achieve this end it has tried the 
technique of “identification” with the older, more successful 
labor-socialist parties of the Commonwealth, which have 
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taken fifty and more years to build their respective labor 
and socialist movements. These older parties, however, have 
challenged the existing order of things most vigorously 
throughout that time, and not just on the political front. 


Wherever democratic-socialist parties have achieved a 
measure of political success it has been with the help of 
allied farmer, labor, co-operative, and kindred social and 
economic organizations, wherein the ordinary citizen could 
learn at first hand some of the economic facts of life. Any 
victory at the polls for a socialist party which does not have 
behind it a socialist movement in this broader sense seems 
doomed to a short life. There must be a widespread public 
appreciation of what is involved in any attempt to alter 
social and economic trends. In his Agrarian Socialism 
(Oxford University Press; $5.00), Martin Lipset has shown 
most clearly that CCF strength in Saskatchewan rests upon 
the widespread experience which ordinary people in that 
province have had in handling their own social, economic, 
and political affairs. The basis for any fruitful victory of 
democratic socialism is such prior participation by ordinary 
people in handling their affairs, plus a spirited determination 
that injustice must be wiped out. 


If this is so, then the interminable arguments about 
whether an election might better have been fought on this 
issue or that appear less crucial. It is not leadership alone 
of the democratic left in Canada that needs to be lectured, 
but all of us who, espousing a philosophy of equality and 
co-operation, lack the fire to practise it by building the 
periphery of socially-conscious organizations wherein ever- 
growing numbers of Canadians can learn the way to help 
themselves to a better kind of life. The idea that you can 
build a purely political movement, with an election, and 
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then proceed to legislate a better world into being is an 
illusion that should not be permitted to exist at any level 
in the CCF if that party intends in the course of time to 
fulfill its promise. 


It must be part of the task of a socialist movement to 
challenge without let the moral values of society, and to 
preach, as basic to a just society, an end to the exploitation 
and the general insecurity that is typically the lot of those 
who produce the basic ingredients for civilized living. 
Socialism which does not challenge unceasingly present 
society to take stock of its moral values is a weak and 
superficial thing. Nothing is more demonstrative of the 
unhealthy state of our civilization than its attitude to useful 
labor—those who produce the basic goods and services which 
all must have or perish are regarded as “suckers” by the 
bright young men whose stock-in-trade is words. In our 
world, ambition consists, among other things, in a desire to 
live in a better house, to have more and better clothes, and 
to eat the best that is available—without having to take 
any part in the useful labors which produce these things. 
There are so-called socialists who believe as fervently as do 
the back-slapping Junior Chamber boys that useful labor 
is for dolts. 


Along with a renewal of the moral fervor which Mr. 
Woodsworth so amply provided during the thirties, and the 
need for greater emphasis upon the implementation of CCF 
philosophy in voluntary, self-help organizations,.two things 
of practical and immediate importance to the CCF as a 
political force in Canada are overdue: (1) A campaign is 
needed—at popular level—of muckraking and debunking of 
present society; (2) An independent research and study 
organization is badly needed to supply the kind of back- 


ground information that a political party is ill-equipped 
to prepare. 


Lioyp HARRINGTON. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 
VOL. 7, No. 78, MARCH, 1927, The Canadian Forum 


The unanimous acceptance of the principle of old-age 
pensions by all the parties and groups in the House of 
Commons is a welcome sign of an awakening sense of social 
responsibility. It also indicates that the majority of the 
members have appreciated that this will be an extremely 
popular measure, and there is no doubt that, during the last 
election campaign, a number of the candidates discovered. 
somewhat to their surprise, that a large part of the general 
public is genuinely interested in this legislation. The terms 
of the Act, as introduced in the House, are far from ideal, 
but members of the Cabinet, who rather apologetically 
sponsored the Bill, implied that its chances of being again 
rejected by the Senate would be greatly increased if it.were 
drawn on more generous lines. There is something to be said 
for the policy of bringing in a measure that, while admit- 
tedly inadequate, does stand a good chance of being ac- 
cepted by both Houses, and which may be amended in 
subsequent sessions and brought more into line with the 
pension schemes of Great Britain and Australia, which are 
rather more liberal in detail. It is just possible that a con- 
tributory basis of 50-50 as between the Federal Government 
and the provinces may put some difficulties in the way of 
securing amendments to the Act, as it may be found that 
it would be necessary for Ottawa to secure the approval of 
all the provinces which had given their acceptance to the 
plan before any modifications or improvements could become 
effective. If this should prove to be the case it would be a 
very serious defect in an Act which would obviously require 
alteration from time to time, 
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Letter From London 


Stella Harrison 


»> I WOULD FAR RATHER not to have had to write this 
letter. To be present when a big story breaks and to be an 
eye-witness at a dramatic scene is generally a satisfying 
experience; but when the story is a nation’s sorrow and the 
scene is a capital in mourning, a ghoulish streak would have 
to discolor the keenest professional enthusiasm for any 
satisfaction to be enjoyed. 


Yesterday morning was bright and mild by comparison 
with sharp frosts recently in London and snow blizzards last 
week in Paris. I had only been back a few days and this was 
my first opportunity for a leisurely breakfast and unhurried 
attention to domestic chores. The BBC has an excellent 
institution called Music While You Work. Its excel- 
lence consists in the playing of fairly hearty music, uninter- 
rupted by announcements, explanations or natter of any 
sort, for a solid half-hour at mid-morning. This program, 
no doubt intended primarily for the benefit of factory 
workers at repetitive jobs, is greatly appreciated by house- 
wives because it alleviates the monotony of some of the 
drearier household tasks, such as bed-making or dusting, 
which are normally performed in solitude yet necessarily 
involve moving about in and out of range of the radio. 


Yesterday, then, I attended to domestic chores and with 
a million or so other women appreciated Music While 
You Work until eleven o’clock. The next program was 
the British soap opera Mrs. Dale’s Diary or, alterna- 
tively, a broadcast in the series Music and Movement 
for schools, intended for the tinies up to about seven. I am 
interested in what is broadcast to the young, but not quite 
that young, and since I don’t like natter on any level, high- 
minded or piffling or anything between, I put on my hat 
and coat, switched off the radio, and went out to do the 
marketing. 


Wednesday morning is a busy one in the nearby street 
market. People have used up the week-end supplies and come 
to buy in groceries, fish and vegetables to tide them over till 
next Saturday. However, for the vast majority who base 
their catering on a Sunday joint, the ration doesn’t run to 
meat on weekdays and I was the only customer at the 
butcher’s at ten past eleven. The butcher is a red-faced, 
red-headed man, and his wife, at the cash desk, a florid, 
friendly woman. We chatted together for a few moments 
before he walked across to cut my steak from a slab near 
the open door. When he turned back, his face was ashen, 
giving his red hair a golden look. My slice of steak was 
waving about in his trembling hand. “Do you hear what 
they’re saying outside?” he said. “The King’s dead.” 


“Never!” gasped his wife. “No!” I exclaimed. The florid 
woman had gone pale. I could feel the blood draining away 
from my face too, and cold shivers down my back. He went 
out into the street and came back almost at once. “That’s 
what they’re saying,” he reported. “Died in his sleep.” 


“Tt can’t be true,” I protested. “They’d have announced 
it on the wireless. I had mine on till a few minutes ago.” 
But it was true. Somebody had been standing by a ticker- 
tape machine when the news had come through. In five 
minutes it had swept along the street, gathered shoppers 
and tradesmen into hushed, incredulous groups. Our market 
is much used by Greeks, Cypriots, Maltese and Italians, 
and ‘to a lesser extent by French and central-Europeans. 
The stallholders are English, Irish or Jews. The Irish 
crossed themselves. The Jews murmured phrases of a 
Hebrew prayer. The English stood in stupefied silence. 
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Automatically I retraced my steps. Already the news- 
Papers on sale at the street corner carried the announcement 
in the Stop Press. It was eleven twenty-five. I went home 
to change into black clothes. The head porter was hoisting 
the Union Jack at half-mast on the flag-pole in front oi 
the main entrance. The house was quiet. The sound from 
scores of radio sets had ceased. The BBC had closed down 
all Home transmissions. 


When I came out a quarter of an hour later, flags had 
broken at half-mast above every sizable building. The noise 
of traffic seemed to be muted, or perhaps it was only that 
car radios were silent and no driver cared to sound his 
klaxon. Special editions were out, snatched up by sad-faced 
men and women unwilling to believe it until they saw it in 
print. “The poor Queen!” “The poor Princess!” “Poor 
Queen Mary!” Those were the words on everybody’s lips. 


I walked down an empty side-street to buy something to 
tempt an invalid’s appetite at a little Continental delica- 
tessen. The shop is kept by refugees from Vienna. The men 
had found time to slip up to living rooms above the shop 
and put on black ties. They were talking earnestly in 
subdued tones of broken English with a little crowd of 
customers. “What a terrible thing!” was their greeting to 
me. I nodded. Their faces were full of grief, their eyes of 
unshed tears. “I feel like it was my own boy,” said one 
foreign woman, with a thin shawl over her grey head. 
“Such a good man!” said another. “We had the best king 
of anybody in the world.” That was one of the Viennese. 
Truly a king beloved of all his people. 


Today the big stores have dressed their windows appro- 
priately. Advance summer prints have been hastily replaced 
by black and purple drapings, spring flowers by crepe-tied 
laurel wreathes. Greens and blues have been withdrawn. 
Every dress or hat on display is of black or grey or white. 
Grey had been forecast as the season’s color when the Paris 
collections were shown a few days ago and manufacturers 
who were already making it up in quantity are likely to be 
among the few whose business will not suffer acutely as a 
result of the nation’s bereavement. 


One store has nothing but a picture of the King and a 
bowl of lilies in the space of a large window. Men’s outfitters 
have cleared everything but black ties from their displays. 
A women’s shop has discovered that black foundation gar- 
ments on a dead white ground are at least as effective as 
the more usual tea-rose pink. A children’s outfitters has its 
show of frilly baby-clothes and fine lacy woollens abruptly 
divided by a diagonal mourning band, affectingly incon- 
gruous among those diminutive garments. And the humblest 
of lock-up shops and kiosks has its modest royal photograph 
hung with crepe. 


It is all intensely moving, with an emotion that tugs at 
the heart and defies any attempt to dismiss it as senti- 
mentality. It is everyone’s personal loss, felt more deeply 
and personally by everybody because shared with all the 
others, pure-blooded English, Maltese, Irish, Cypriots, or 
Viennese refugees. 

London, England, February 7, 1952. 


Notes on Paris 
Michael Shenstone 


® THE FRENCH ARE a gifted race. So we are often told, 
and such is undoubtedly the truth. But one gift the French 
have always lacked —a certain mental suppleness that 
would enable them to see the other person’s point of view 
in spite of their own logic. The two big issues that are 
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troubling France at the moment — Tunisia, and the sudden 
resurgence of the “German problem’ — have been im- 
mensely aggravated by this lack on the part of the French. 

The Tunisian question has been smouldering obscurely 
for months, and suddenly burst forth a few weeks ago in an 
outbreak of violence that rather startled the rest of the 
world. Briefly the issues were these: the Tunisian national- 
ists, led by Habib Bourguiba and the Neo-Destour party, 
and supported by the trades unions, became convinced that 
the French were going back on promises made in 1950 for 
the development of internal autonomy. The Neo-Destour, 
which is more or less a moderate, Western-minded party 
still willing to tolerate association with France, and which 
is firmly anti-Communist, felt it had to achieve some results 
or be overtaken in popularity by right and left-wing ex- 
tremists. Bourguiba grew violent in his speeches, and urged 
an appeal to the U.N.; there were riots outside the courts 
where the French were trying two of his followers who had 
held meetings without permission; the Tunisian half of the 
Bey’s cabinet on January 19th did decide to appeal to the 
U.N. The French then arrested Bourguiba and the other 
Neo-Destour leaders and removed them from the scene. 

The stupidity of this can hardly be exaggerated. It 
was supposed to “restore order” so that the French could 
continue negotiation without having pressure put on them. 
What the French could not see was that this step would 
immediately seem to confirm the suspicions of people who 
thought the French were acting in bad faith, and would 
give an air of martyrdom to the whole Neo-Destour cause 
(though Bourguiba himself is actually having a pleasant 
but enforced sea-side holiday). The result was a cycle of 
riots and oppression, strikes and more oppression, which 
grew and grew. And the chief victim was the largest 
moderate, Western party in the whole Arab world. 

All of France was in a way surprised at the Tunisian 
reaction. The Right has no comprehension or sympathy 
toward Tunisian “internal autonomy,” of course. But the 
distressing thing is that even the Socialists, though they use 
the phrase, seem not really to understand it. It is always a 
shock to any Frenchman to find that anyone else does not 
share his enthusiasm for the Gallic way of life, and so at 
Bourguiba’s rejection of Tunisia’s entry into the “Union 
Francaise” the whole nation felt a little miffed. Even a 
liberal writer who came out in Le Monde for full internal 
autonomy began posing logical dilemmas about where the 
sovereignty that might be abandoned by France could pos- 
sibly be placed, if not in this “Union Frangaise” (the 
“federation” of France and the Indochinese states, and 
supposedly later on, the other colonies). A Socialist I was 
talking to said ““Yes, we must be bold. Give Tunisia internal 
autonomy in exchange for a treaty of alliance, and then 
she will be like one of your British Dominions.” A left-wing 
newspaper, while deploring the brutalities of what have been 
called the “raking-up operations,” called the appeal to the 
U.N. “insolent.” 

The same failure to comprehend other people’s point of 
view was demonstrated last week over the Saar. Admittedly 
Adenauer’s demands for admittance into the Atlantic Pact 
and settlement of the Saar issue are aggressive and 
deplorable. But in all the discussion in the French Press, 
from far Right to far Left, never do you see any sign of 
understanding of the German attitude. The crisis was 
brought on by the tactless measure of changing the French 
Saar High Commissioner’s status to that of an Ambassador. 
The French fume, they say “well, we need the Saar to be 
able to compete in the Schuman Plan.” But nobody points 
out that the inhabitants of the Saar are, after all, pure 
German; that it is in complete economic union with France 
and you don’t even have immigration control to enter it— 
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from France, that is; that the party asking for union with 
Germany has been suppressed; and that all this has taken 
place without the sanction of a peace treaty. 


The German reaction has been natural. “It has become 
evident,” wrote an independent Bonn newspaper the other 
day, “that Marianne stepped out on to the European stage 
with a great deal of makeup, under which there may now 
be distinguished some not very attractive colours. When you 
have been taken in by this once, you become all the more 
mistrustful.” Other papers have hinted that making the 
Saar an international zone, and the headquarters of the 
Schuman Plan, might be a suitable compromise. There has 
been no answering note of conciliation from France. If 
only the French could say “Yes, we sympathize with you 
about those Germans in the Saar, but we are keeping the 
coal mines for 50 years as reparations, so perhaps there 
could be a compromise whereby the Saar could be politically 
German while we kept our just economic advantages” .. . 
but no. 


The sudden recrudescence of German-French antipathy 
may well wreck the European Army plan. Its eventual rati- 
fication by the French Assembly would appear now to be 
rather doubtful. Socialist opposition is growing, and rather 
crude reminders have had to be made that Congress would 
not be amused if the Plan fell through . . . Even if it were 
ratified, there would not be nearly the enthusiasm for it 
that appeared for the Schuman Plan during the remarkable 
debates on ratification last December. 

Very wide publicity, all of it unfavorable, is being given 
here to the possible secret decision by the U.S. and British 
to carry the Korean war to the mainland of China if 
necessary. However the virulent anti-Americanism I men- 
tioned in the Forum’s Tanuary issue has been a shade less 
noticeable lately. EISENHOWER—GO HOME still makes 
a frequent appearance on walls. 


The new government, headed by a young “first-run” 
premier, Edgar Faure (a Radical), does not differ enough 
from the last one to be worth commenting on. It faces the 
same difficulties—huve deficits in the Social Security system 
and the railways, and the Sliding Scale wage issue—in much 
the same way, though Faure has been somewhat more 
realistic in his exnosé to the Assembly, and has taken fairly 
drastic action with import restrictions. 


Trades union membership is falling off, it is reported— 
largely from the Communist CGT, since it had manv more 
members to begin with than the rival Socialist. Catholic and 
indenendent movements. However those who leave out the 
CGT do not seem to flock to any other union, but merely 
remain in the void. 


The King’s death got amazing space in French papers. 
Perhaps this is not so surprising, since in the past every 
flutter of Princess Margaret’s eyelids. for instance. has rated 
half a column here. Ce Soir, the Communist evening paper, 
gave on the 7th no less than two-thirds of its front page, 
a quarter of a middle nage, and the whole of its back page 
to George VI and Flizabeth, without sarcasm. The back 
page consisted entirely of pictures of the royal family clad 
in the most feudal of robes, crowns and the like. That an 
eight-page Communist paper should do this I suppose proves 
something or other. 

Inflation is still continuing on all fronts. The cost of 
living went up 2.1 per cent in January, now standing at 
145.9 (1949 — 100). Rail fares went up 20 per cent last 
week, though at 2.3c a mile they are still among the lowest 
in Europe. After a brief recovery around the Christmas 
season, the franc had sagged again. On the grey market, 
$1 == 460 fr. and £1 = 1030 fr. (legal rates $1 == 350; 
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£1 = 980). Devaluation is becoming more and more 
probable; already certain exporters benefit by a rate of 
420 fr. to the dollar in dealings with the U.S.A., and the 
relief from social security and fiscal charges given to export- 
ers is being greatly increased. Being unkind, one might call 
this last method government-financed dumping. An im- 
portant member of the Conseil Economique has said that 
“devaluation is already inscribed in the facts.” 


Yet France is ever France. One day in the paper last 
week, buried amongst columns of sombre, world-shaking 
news of German rearmament, Egyptian riots, and Tunisian 
insurrection, there was to be read a report that the anni- 
versary of Louis XVI’s execution had been commemorated 
by masses said in three separate Paris churches. At St. 
Denis, the “partisans of Louis XVII’s survival” had met 
and read extracts from Louis XVI’s will to each other; at 
St. Augustin the infante Don Jaime of Spain had met with 
a handful of legitimists and proclaimed that he was presiding 
the ceremony “exclusively in my capacity as head of the 
House of Bourbon”; and at St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, ancient 
parish of the kings of France, friends of the Count of Paris 
(the Orleanist) had met. 


Another facet of by-gone France peeped out recently. 
A proposal may be brought before the National Assembly 
to legalize “closed houses” — State-inspected brothels — 
again. These were abolished at the Liberation as being an 
insult to Woman’s New-Found Status (women received the 
right to vote), but now the Paris police complain that they 
cannot cope with the street-walkers. All sorts of vested 
interests will clash, because the chief ‘closed houses” were 
converted into residences for hundreds of students . . . 
Ho-hum. 


The New Indian Act 
Martha Champion Randle 


® EVERYONE IS AWARE that whatever history may 
tell of “the noble Red Man,” most modern Canadian 
Indians remain unassimilated, relatively poor, and marginal 
to the dominant white culture, stubbornly Indian in many 
ways in spite of the adoption of much of the material 
culture of the white man. Complex historical and psycho- 
logical factors account for the present situation. 


The Indians are set apart from other minorities. Because 
of treaties and because of popular sentiment (based chiefly 
on guilt feelings at having deprived the Indians of their 
aboriginal lands and way of life) this minority has been 
accepted as a public responsibility and the status of “ward- 
ship” has been attributed to it. The people of Canada have 
delegated this responsibility to a branch of the federal 
government, but few citizens know much about these 135,000 
wards of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Though “wardship” was conceived with humanitarian 
intentions, the results have been dependence, retreat, and 
hostility on the part of most Indians. Because of their status 
as “wards” they were subject to authoritarian controls, 
which discouraged initiative: they were segregated on 
reserves, which furnished the basis for isolation and passive 
resistance; and they were the objects of paternalistic direc- 
tion and in some cases direct relief, which created depend- 
ency on the government. 


Indian affairs are centralized in Ottawa and administered 
according to one Indian Act. The First Act (1876) was so 
much amended that confusions and anachronisms in it in- 
fluenced the Parliamentary Committee to recommend its 
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complete revision. This committee, appointed to study the 
probiem in 1946, made an exhaustive report on the more 
than one hundred agencies dispersed through all the 
provinces. In summation, they state: “All proposed revi- 
sions are designed to make possible the gradual transition 
of Indians from wardship to citizenship and to help them 
to advance themselves.” 


In 1950 a revision of the Indian Act was presented in 
parliament, but withdrawn after unfavorable publicity and 
agitation by Indians and their friends. With certain unim- 
portant changes, the revision was again presented in 1951. 
After committee hearings and some legalistic amendments, 
it became law in September, 1951. 


Though the Act was publicized as a New Deal for the 
Indians, examination shows that the means by which democ- 
racy and full citizenship are to be attained are in essence 
authoritarian. The end envisioned is full citizenship for the 
Indians if they become Canadians, i.e., form typical Cana- 
dian municipalities, governed by Canadian customs. It shows 
no democratic tolerance, which allows cultural differences 
and ethnic diversity. 


The Indian Affairs Branch deals with every phase of the 
Indian’s life, and likewise the legislation covers most im- 
portant activities with the exception of the care of health, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the ministry of Health 
and Welfare. From the numerous (125) sections of the Act, 
the following subjects have been selected as most illustrative 
of its general tenor: 


1. The definition and registration of Indians. The new 
Act avoids the insult of the old which defined “person” as 
an individual other than an Indian. Now “Indian” means 
“a person who pursuant to this Act is registered as an 
Indian or is entitled to be registered as an Indian.” The 
register, compiled in Ottawa from present band lists, ex- 
cludes Indian women who marry non-Indians and quarter- 
Indians coming of age 21 years from now, but includes 
women, whatever their genetic background, who marry 
Indians. The tribes have no power to determine their own 
membership. Membership is a legal, not a social, concept. 
Where the genetic mixture is as great as it is in the eastern 
provinces, active participation in tribal affairs, not any 
fixed and complicated rules of heredity, should be the basis 
for Indian status. 

2. Reserve lands. The Indian Department keeps a register 
of lands, and no Indian is in lawful possession of land in a 
reserve unless it has been allotted by the Council, with the 
approval of the Minister. That the land should be allotted 
by the Indian Council is democratic, but to require official 
sanction denies the Council any real authority. 

3. Management of Indian moneys. The trust fund (about 
20 million dollars) is held intact, and only the interest is 
spent on behalf of the Indians. The Governor-in-Council 
may, however, relax the control of capital. No provision is 
made for any group to earn this responsibility by any 
specific means. At the discretion of the government, at no 
specified time, these powers may be granted to a Council, 
and may likewise be revoked. 

4. Band Councils and their powers. The fundamental 
principle of allowing the various tribes to set up their own 
forms of self-government with their own procedures and 
regulations nowhere appears. The same type of Council, 
with the same procedures, elected in the same fashion, is 
provided for all the tribes. “Whenever he deems it advisable 
for the good government of a band, the Governor-in-Council 
may declare by order that . . . the council of the band... 
be selected by elections to be held in accordance with this 
Act.” The powers of the Council are limited to minor by- 
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laws in regard to reserve affairs, and even these must await 
the Minister’s approval to become law. Democracy is 
decreed, at least one form of it, when the Minister thinks 
a tribe has reached that state of advancement to warrant it, 
but the Council has no actual power. 


At the discretion of the Governor-in-Council, the powers 
of a council may be extended to cover money powers, such 
as imposing taxes and penalties, but this possibility is 
unspecified as to its application, and is revokable. 

5. Exemption from land taxes. This is one of the historic 
privileges of Indians—that they do not pay taxes on reserve 
lands and on income earned on a reserve, but they pay 
taxes on other income, and car, gasoline, tobacco, and all 
hidden commodity taxes. Yet exemption from taxation has 
been the pretext to keep Indians from voting; if they will 
sign a waiver from tax exemption they are allowed to vote. 
This quid pro quo has kept Indians from voting, except 
veterans, who may vote without signing. 


6. Regulations in regard to intoxicants. The only adequate 
solution to the liquor question among the Indians would be 
to institute local option such as their neighbors have. The 
Act attempts a compromise intended to please both wets 
and drys. The sale, manufacture, and possession of intoxi- 
cants on reserves is still prohibited, and Indians are not 
allowed to buy packaged liquor or beer, but they will be 
allowed to drink in beer parlors or cocktail lounges away 
from the reserves, if the Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
in which they live requests the Governor-in-Council to 
allow it. This provision will do nothing to prevent boot- 
legging, for the Indians prefer to drink at home, and they do. 


7. Enfranchisement. This word has come to have a special 
meaning in Indian affairs, only remotely related to the 
meaning of “the right to vote.” ‘““Enfranchisement,” accord- 
ing to the Minister, “is the act whereby an Indian is released 
from the band, obtains the funds that are due to him and 
a small gratuity from the government, and goes out into the 
world on his own.” Most Indians view enfranchisement with 
dislike and suspicion. One young Six Nations man quipped, 
“When is an Indian not an Indian? When he’s enfranchised!” 

In the old Act, lands of an enfranchised Indian had to be 
sold to another band-member. Under the new Act, such 
lands may be sold to a non-Indian after a ten-year period. 
This is one of the most distressing provisions of the Act as 
it creates the possibility of pin-pointing the reserves with 
white holdings. If the community of a reserve were invaded 
in this fashion its cohesiveness and identity would soon 
be lost. 

Enfranchisement is taken a step further in the new Act. 
If, in the opinion of the Minister, an Indian or a band of 
Indians is worthy of enfranchisement, a committee to inquire 
into and report upon the desirability of enfranchising may 
be appointed. Such a committee, consisting of one judge, 
one officer of the Indian Affairs Branch, and one member 
of the band, may decide by a simple majority to enfranchise 
the Indian individual or band. “Such a report shall be 
deemed to be an application for enfranchisement by the 
Indian or by the band and shall be dealt with as such in 
accordance with this Act.” In other words, enfranchisement 
by edict is called enfranchisement by application and will 
be treated as such. Compulsory enfranchisement is the 
threat of liquidation to the Indian people. 


Though the envisioned transition of the Indians “from 
wardship to citizenship” is a complicated social change, 
made infinitely complex by the different social, historical, 
and economic conditions of the various Indian groups scat- 
tered from Newfoundland to British Columbia, even this 
cursory study of the Act shows that no truly democratic or 
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effective procedures to accomplish the desired result have 
been evolved. Parliament has enacted new legislation for 
the Indian minority which keeps it still firmly under the 
discretionary powers of the centralized Indian Affairs 
bureaucracy. According to this Act, the Indians must remain 
wards or cease to be Indians. 


ne CANADA? 


For the Sixth consecutive year, he [Mr. I. Shore] has qualified for 
the Life Underwriters Assoc. of Canada’s, National Quality Award, 
with an outstanding record of 100% persistency during the past year. 

(Ottawa Journal) 











Dear Homemaker: Have you, or any of our readers, addresses of 
persons wanting used greeting cards; if so could you pass these 
addresses out to the public very soon. And dear readers, do all 
possible to retain the Godly tradition of our forefathers by trying 
to keep the very lovely and appropriate name “Dominion” of Canada. 
Let us not forget from whence it came. (Globe and Mail) 


“At Pharmacy, just north of St. Clair, 20 Stellarton Rd., 2 rooms, 
kitchenette (furnished if required), private bath, continuous hot water, 
oil heat, couple preferred or infant.” 

(Classified advertisement, Toronto Daily Star) 


I have long been aware that, almost from the days Timmins was 
but a gleam in the eyes of the prospectors for gold, the arts stirred 
the appreciation of the people of the rugged Northland. I assure you 
that their theatre, their music and their art is as sophisticated as it 
is stimulating. (Editorial, Timmins Daily Press) 


Pickering, Jan. 25—Early closing of restaurants, lunch-rooms and 
snack bars which, with their attractive juke boxes, “are doing more 
harm than the old days of the bars and saloons,” is recommended by 
Police Chief Lockhart W. Trinnell in his annual report. The juke 
boxes, says the chief, “provide an atmosphere of gaiety and relaxation 
... and unless a bylaw closing these places at a reasonable hour is 
enacted, I feel sure that there will be more crime, violence and de- 


bauchery during the coming year.” (Globe and Mail) 

In a speech yesterday to The Ontario Association of Rural Munici- 
palities the Minister of Education urged a shift back from “fancy 
subjects, frills and fads” to greater stress on the 3 R’s. By fancy 
subjects he said he meant music, arts and athletics. Among Toronto 
principals interviewed there was general agreement with Dr. Dunlop 
on the importance of basic training in the basic subjects but most of 
them dissented from his view on athletics. (Toronto Daily Star) 


Two young businessmen with approximately $30,000,000 to invest 
are interested in purchasing successful business. Both are university 
graduates with production and sales experience. Please give all details 
in applying to Box __, Globe and Mail. 

(Advertisement, Globe and Mail, Toronto) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to William 
Wadley, Ottawa, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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Quebec’s Changing 


Literature 
W. E. Collin 


& FRENCH-CANADIAN LITERATURE of late, reflect- 
ing as it does the strains and stresses of the changing world 
of Quebec, seems to have come closer to grips with suffering 
humanity. The perception of change has carried with it 
insights into the character or essence of modern life. 

In the local sense the tensions are due to the presence of 
two antagonistic ways of life: the established, traditional 
way of life, agricultural and patriarchal, and the aggressive, 
modern way of life, industrial and urban. To the literary 
historian the picture suggests a transition from a dogmatic 
age to a scientific age similar to the change which took place 
in Europe last century. The philosopher might detect in it 
a call for a new logic and a new metaphysic. But in a 
country so profoundly religious as Quebec the old age is 
more likely to leaven the new than to fade away into the 
past. We must remember that over all is the watchful 
intelligence of the religious scholars which, on the one hand, 
keeps the mind of French-Canadian man attached to the 
medieval roots of his faith, and, on the other, soothes his 
restlessness and calms his fears by dissolving modern cur- 
rents of thought in the main stream of orthodox Catholic 
philosophy. 

The most obvious literary consequence of the changing 
scene in Quebec is the emergence of a new kind of literature, 
the novel of city life. The novel is the popular literary form 
in which the heart-beats of a changing world find their 
artistic expression. Here, we may note, a familiar figure in 
the old literature, the “deserter,” the man who turns his 
back on the “sacred” soil to take up life in the city, is now 
the proletarian who lives in a world dominated by the con- 
cept “standard of life,” the dollar and professional sport. 
If the old literature was a product of the will to survive, in 
the new it is a question of the will to live. 

These radical changes may be studied in the work of a 
single novelist, Ringuet. In Trente Arpents Ringuet lifted 
Quebec man from his farm and let him die of homesickness 
in the service of the Anglo-Saxon god, gasoline. At the end 
of Fausse Monnaie he graphically described the return trip 
of week-end pleasure-seekers from the Laurentian hills on 
a drizzly Sunday evening, their hearts filled with dreary 
foreboding in prospect of another week of routine gestures 
in city factories or offices. His deeper understanding of 
modern life he veiled in symbolism in his last book, Le Poids 
du jour. This work describes the amazing industrial career 
of a country boy who comes to the city to work and acci- 
dentally discovers that he is the illegitimate son of the 
“uncle” he visits. The revelation, while it clarified the with- 
drawing attitude of the girls he had met, created a gnawing 
anguish in his heart. It is not impossible to divine the 
author’s intention of questioning the absolute validity of 
the ethical evaluation of the being of such a man. 

The reverse side of Ringuet’s Fausse Monnaie is presented 
in the works of traditionalists like Léo-Paul Desrosiers and 
the Abbé Savard. In Sources Desrosiers pictured a vita 
nuova and inaugurated a new kind of romance, the idyllic 
romance, which lifts young hearts from the city into 
regions of Franciscan spirituality. The young couple in the 
book leave Montreal to take up residence on a farm in 
the Laurentians where they feel a mystic kinship with 
the elements whose voices conspire to make a Beethoven 
symphony. What Desrosiers does with the Laurentian hills 
north of Montreal, Savard does with the Saguenay highlands 
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north of Quebec. Over his Saguenay parish broods the eternal 
peace of a Sabbath afternoon; life is a sacrament. True, his 
parish has recently felt the ripples of industrial strife, a 
rumor of men banding themselves together to demand 
justice, but, like a breath on a deep pool, it passes and is 
gone. Savard’s colonizing zeal is born of the thought that 
the old pattern of life, profoundly disturbed in the city, can 
be preserved by leading the youth of Quebec to populate 
the northern wilderness. 

Yves Thériault gives us a very different picture of life 
in the hills; but the orthodox, no doubt, would dismiss 
Thériault as a “primitive.” For the setting of his best story, 
La Jeune fille laide, this young author chose a mountain 
village he named Karnak, a name that rings with Breton 
and Druidic memories. The book is a panegyric upon pure 
love; the lyrical power with which Thériault extols the love 
of a man for a maid, as intense as it is pure, derives from 
his insight in choosing a community of hill-folk who, though 
tinctured with Christian morality, are moved by natural 
passions. Fabien, the hero, strangles Bernadette, the woman 
whose seductive arts are calculated to draw him away from 
Edith, the girl he loves despite her plainness. After throwing 
Bernadette’s body in the river, Fabien takes Edith and 
lives with her. “Life is a series of proofs,” Fabien reflected. 
“Tf you stay with me,” he said to Edith, “come to my side, 
into my arms, it will be your proof. If you consent to do it, 
despite the crime, despite the dead woman and the blood 
on my hands, it will be because of love, and only because 
of love. You will have shown that your heart is as strong 
as mine.” The Christian conscience of the village is scan- 
dalized. “Without marriage,” says an old village crone, 
“there will always remain sin. Sin is ugly, ugly in the sight 
of God. You have spilled blood for your union. Is it then so 
beautiful? Take care that the fruit is not bad fruit.” So 
Fabien and Edith, primitive souls, are brought to the con- 
sciousness that “our life without marriage is a sin” and 
integrated into Christian society. What Fabien called a 
proof of love, the Christian conscience called a crime; the 
holiness of his love, in Christian ethics, is a sacramental 
virtue bestowed by the priest in the ceremony of marriage. 
No doubt it was to juxtapose these two moralities that 
Thériault conceived his tale of the hill-folk. 

Before coming into the heart of the city we may stop to 
greet a man in the small town of Fontile not far out. He is 
a Christian novelist who is profoundly disturbed about the 
life he finds there. Robert Charbonneau’s stories reveal the 
shocks in the soul of a sensitive young man who grows up 
in a small town; shocks to his sense of moral grandeur. 
In the life about him he looks for heroism on a level with 
that of Napoleon and St. Vincent de Paul. What he meets 
with in this small world is moral squalor, mean ambition, 
struggle for political power; and his soul swells with indig- 
nation. There is no grandeur in this soulless and invertebrate 
world. Charbonneau stands above his “nationalist” compeers 
in his determination to judge French-Canadian man by the 
absolute canons of grandeur he finds in the Christian epics 
of man’s struggle with Satan. 

Mlle. Gabrielle Roy and Roger Lemelin introduce us to 
life in the workers’ section of the city. Mlle. Roy has 
charmed multitudes of readers by the consummate finish 
of her art and her understanding of the worker’s life of 
struggle. The art of Bonheur d’occasion owes nothing to 
Quebec traditions. What Mile. Roy sees in Montreal is gen- 
erally true of proletarian life in any city: poverty, daily 
struggle, the illusion of social betterment. The father in this 
home is shiftless, the mother, worn in body by a succession 
of “maternities,” laboring under the burden of each day’s 
problems. At one time she wished to die. Allowances from 
her sons and husband in war service lifted her for one bliss- 
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ful moment out of the pit. But once the war was over she 
found herself facing the same old problems, victim of the 
same dread. The fine quality of the irony in this picture of 
proletarian existence is due to Mlle. Roy’s gift of sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Lemelin is distinguished from Mlle. Roy by his stark use 
of French-Canadian tensions. the older and younger gen- 
erations of the Plouffe family are estranged by their very 
adorations. The parents are animated by pride of race; 
the children see themselves as operatic or baseball celebrities. 
By his satirical reporting of religious processions, pil- 
grimages and demagogic oratory, Lemelin seeks to strip the 
glory from the religion of race but offers nothing better 
than tragic pity as he follows each voung life through its 
heroic dream to its commonplace destiny. 

Finally we penetrate to the very soul of the city. Two 
novels reveal its tragically sick condition. It is not the 
social irony—though that is poignant enough—that staggers 
us in André Giroux’s Au.deld des visages; it is the laying 
bare of the spirit’s anguish in an evil world. In this story, 
a young man, Jacques Langlet, goaded by the thirst for 
knowledge, kills the girl with whom he has spent the night 
in a hotel and is lying in prison. That is the situation 
Giroux uses to strip the mask from the face of civilized life 
and reveals its spiritual dilemma. The lawyer’s wife thinks 
of nothing but the glory her husband will achieve as an 
actor in the trial. Of all the social types who voice their 
feelings, the priest alone understands the spiritual logic of 
Jacques Langlet’s act. He comforts the young man’s mother 
with tremendously significant words in the light of which 
“the world’s judgments” stand irrevocably condemned. He 
says to her: “In our basely materialistic world, Jacques 
was the very essence of light. Amidst egoisms, he wished to 
radiate his generosity and nobility. But the leaden vase of 
our foul society—often a real prison—did not permit him 
to shine.” Giroux lets the voice of a new spiritual under- 
standing speak and comfort this mother: “In the eyes of 
our short-sighted society you are the mother of an outcast. 
In the eyes of God I bear witness that your son is now in 
intimate communion with Christ. On this occasion the 
world’s judgments can no longer satisfy us. It is a drama of 
purity. He never accepted sin, he never gave it a seductive 
name, never covered it with a smiling mask. Victim of the 
eternal thirst for knowledge of good and evil, Jacques 
wanted to know. But whilst others retained only the taste 
of the forbidden fruit, he violently spewed the poisoned 
food out of his mouth.” Giroux’s priest is a priest after a 
new order, a voice preparing the way of a new and com- 
forting Word. 

From the standpoint of fictional art there was something 
novel in Giroux’s use of a bridge party to lash the hypo- 
critical face of society. So, too, in Robert Elie’s La Fin des 
songes, there is something new in this author’s use of a 
young man’s diary to probe the spiritual sickness of our 
time. The drama of purity which Giroux revealed through 
the voice of a spiritual confessor is here revealed through 
the voice of the victim himself. Marcel, in this story, is 
spiritual man whose desire is to live in a world of spiritual 
beings, a man who sees in Renoir’s paintings “bodies which 
catch the light, which stream with light.” From this luminous 
world he is separated by the darkness of the flesh, by the 
idea of sin which he owes to his religious education. “When 
I was a boy,” he wrote in his diary, “I was taught to asso- 
ciate nakedness with evil.” To this teaching, it may be noted, 
Catholic writers owe their insights into the drama of purity, 
the sense of a black abyss separating the yearning spirit from 
a world of pure luminous being. Utterly alone in the darkness 
we grope for light, for the certitude of “innocent flesh.” 
Marcel seeks to unite himself with a girl, Louise, in whom 
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he sees sunshine and life only to hear her cry that he has 
violated her body. Realizing that he had come to the end 
of his dreams, he throws himself under a street-car. 


What Thériault, Giroux and Elie have revealed is the 
tragedy of man’s spirit in the modern world. What their art 
reveals by its use of the Christian dogma of sin is that, in 
the materialistic society of our time, man’s purest desires— 
his desire for knowledge, his desire for fulfilment—meet 
with a blank negation; his spirit is killed. And those acts 
which the ethical conscience designates as crimes are, in 
their art, symbolic acts by which the despairing yet dignified 
spirit spews the poison of this world out of its mouth. Until 
the new age dawns when man can again live in spirit and in 
truth that is the only logic that can comfort the mothers 
of today. It is a new logic and a new metaphysic, a logic 
of paradox and contradiction, a metaphysic of luminous 
being. It is a logic and 2 metaphysic which Aristotelians 
may not countenance; but it answers the anguished cry of 
the hour. 


The First Crocus 


Dorothy Livesay 


& “STAY IN YOUR own yard!” Some mothers shouted 
it; others said it gently. Some again said the opposite: 
“Keep out of the yard, will you? Play in the street.” It 
depended on the mother. Elizabeth was free to do either; 
and though she did venture into the street it was always 
the street in front of her own house, or in front of Peggy’s 
house. She did not need horizons. She even dreaded having 
to make excursions far away. It was a painful act, as if 
walking along with many coats on your head, to have to 
take a street-car trip, even to Granny’s. Yet once a year, 
there was always one day in spring when even sitting in a 
street-car could be borne joyfully. That was th> day 
father called: “Five cents for the first crocus!” 


On that day mother stayed home. (She never ‘vent for 
walks anyway.) They had their father to themselves. It was 
a windy day with light clouds buzzing across the sky; the 
first butterflies, pale as heaven, fluttered uncertain on their 
way toward life. Only a little while ago shrouds of snow, 
so many layers of tedious snow, had sunk lower and lower 
under the weight of the sun’s fingers. Stiff crystals, peppered 
with soot and shrivelled with time, would crunch in your 
hands, trickle away at a touch of warm blood; and the 
sound in the street was of water running and gurgling, of 
shovels hacking away at the first unyielding ice; and far 
overhead, the loud party talk of the crows. 


It was a moment lived once every spring; and thus, 
timeless; belonging not to any one year but to time itself. 
And like the fabric and the pattern of a person you loved, 
it was knit into yourself, that day. It became you and 
nothing could ever destroy it. 


The grass was still brown when they went out crocusing. 
Yet after walking on snow for so long the grass felt like a 
cushion to the feet, springing back, rustling. It must be 
alive with small things like beetles and gophers. And the 
smell of it! Brown prairie grass unrolling under the caress 
of the wind, changing Elizabeth in one whiff into a different 
creature, a drunken young colt snuffing up the earthy scent, 
the tang of promise. Susie tried to catch her and they both 
fell down, rolling and rolling in the sweet turf. 


“Ha, ha!” Daddy picked them up, one after the other. 
He tossed Susie in the air, still kicking, her sailor hat all 
awry. Then as he set her down he repeated the magic words: 
“Five cents for the first crocus!” 
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With a whoop they scattered apart, bending down here 
and there and everywhere, looking for that shy mauve 
hidden in the brown grass. She was dizzy with it, her eyes 
smarted. Was it too early? She stood erect, breathed in the 
blue sky, clouds scudding, crows cawing. No, it was spring. 
There must be crocuses. 


“Pve got it, I’ve got it!” It was Susie, the baby, who 
found the crocus this year. Father was delighted, fished a 
nickel from his pocket. “Good! And there’s a whole clump 
of them for you, Liz. Look! Pick away then, so there are 
plenty to take home to mother.” 


She knelt down in the grass, cupped her face and held it 
down there amongst the mauve for a few seconds. No scent, 
except a fresh earth scent that seemed familiar as her own 
body. And how cool the petals were, the delicately veined 
petals of the wild anemone. But the outside cup, holding 
the flower, was soft and furry as a bear. She picked and 
picked. When they had each one gathered a rounded 
bouquet father tumbled them into a paper bag. The children 
rushed off, running toward a hayrick they saw in the 
distance. 


They were city children, cautious of dogs. As no one was 
in sight they made for the haystack, climbed on top, and slid 
down with a fine swish. Then up again, down again. Susie 
kept tumbling over herself, uttering little hoots of joy. 
Elizabeth began to laugh for no reason, hurling herself 
down on her stomach, head first, her reefer coat all prickly 
with hay, her cap off, her unkempt hair blowing like a mop 
in the wind. Far off was father, standing in the field with his 
camera, taking cloud pictures. Suddenly he put down his 
camera and stood perfectly still, staring at the sky. Then 
Elizabeth heard it, over her head: the strange wave of 
sound, like a battle cry: “Honk! Honk! Honk!” 


“Daddy-y-y! What’s that?” she called. 

“Look up, look up!” He commanded. They bent their 
heads back, chins tilted up like noses; and there in a great 
“V,” marching through the sky like herald angels, came 
the geese! 


That was the first time she really lifted herself up from 
the earth, and saw the sky itself; a wide blue sky extending 
over the prairie like a winged bird, dropping soft feathers of 
light into the horizon. She saw the horizon! From that day 
onward she had a different feeling about her father’s house 
—the small white clapboard house, the brown fence, the 
boundaried street—these were like fetters, holding her down. 
Her two hands soared, longing to sweep them away, longing 
to take off and break forth free where there was only earth 
and sky, and a race of geese going north. 


On The Air 


Allan Sangster 


> IF YOU WERE to sit down and write a standard length 
story, using the usual eight and a half by eleven inch paper 
and a typewriter with Elite type (as mine has), you would 
have, when you had finished, about seventeen typed pages. 

If you were, under the same conditions, to turn your mind 
and skill to the production of a radio drama of half hour 
length, you would also have, when you had finished, about 
seventeen typed pages. 

Into these seventeen typed pages you would have put, 
if you work at average speed, not less than two weeks; a 
week or less if you’re a whirlwind, a month or more if 
you're a bit slow or if things became, as they often do, 
sticky. You’d have typed the whole thing at least twice, 
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perhaps three or four times, and have expended at least a 
dollar in paper, carbons, ribbons and pencils. In addition to 
these immediate and out of pocket expenses in time and 
money, you’d have put into those seventeen pages some 
part of everything which makes you what you are: your 
education, your upbringing, your observation of life, people, 
and places; your remembrance of the sounds of words and 
of the words for sounds. 


There would be in those pages, perhaps, something ter- 
rible that happened to you when you were eight years old, 
brought out and put on that paper so that everyone who 
heard it, or read it, could feel its horror and be moved. 
Or there might be something from that trip you took to 
Vancouver when you were twenty-four, and of the blonde 
who had the berth across the aisle. Or of the friend who 
didn’t quite miss the burst of fire from the Messerschmidt 
which you shot down. There would be a good bit of your 
ability to dream, to imagine, to think, and more than a little 
of your life, of its miseries and delights, would have gone 
into those seventeen pages. 


In addition to the week or the month which you actually 
spent in thinking up and writing down the story or the play 
which those seventeer pages contain, there would go a part 
of the long period in which you were deliberately training 
yourself to be a writer: thousands of hours of reading and 
thinking, of walking about listening to and looking at this 
world we live in, of sitting alone in a quiet room, looking 
at the wall and sometimes scribbling on the pile of paper 
before you. 


When your seventeen pages are finished you have, in 
Canada, if you have written a short story of the kind and 
type acceptable to the magazines, a choice of five or six 
markets, any one of which, subject to the captiousness and 
needs of its editor, may send you a cheque. The amount 
of that cheque will be, in these five or six good Canadian 
markets, something between two and four hundred dollars. 
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When you have finished your seventeen pages you have, 
in Canada, if you have written a half-hour play of the kind 
and type acceptable to Canadian radio, one dependable 
market: The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. This 
organization, subject to the judgment (and sometimes the 
captiousness) of its script editor and the needs and tastes 
of its drama producer, may send you, eventually, a cheque. 
The amount of that cheque will be, in a good many cases, 
fifty dollars; in most cases it will be seventy-five dollars. 
In rare cases, but this does not apply to you since your 
name is not Sinclair or King or Peterson or Tweed or 
Mitchell or Allan, it may come within bowing distance of 
the magazine figure—that is, one hundred and fifty dollars. 


That figure, that cheese-paring seventy-five dollars which 
is the Corporation’s fee for most half-hour scripts, has, 
incidentally, been solidly anchored at that level since about 
1945, and you know what has happened to all other figures 
during the seven intervening years. 


Perhaps, however, you are not a writer but an actor, and 
appear in CBC productions of such scripts as we have been 
talking about. Perhaps you appear as a footman, and your 
sole part in the proceedings is to murmur discreetly, “Your 
hat, my lord. And your stick.” Yours is the better part, for, 
however small your role, you cannot earn less than twenty 
dollars, and for this sum you will not be expected to spend 
more than four hours of your time. If you are known as an 
actor, and are entrusted with a major role, you are likely 
to receive fifty dollars for your four hours work — two- 
thirds of the writer’s fee for — at a maximum —a tenth of 
the writer’s labor. And few men in their senses, even among 
the actors, will maintain that the radio actor’s job is more 
difficult than the writer’s or calls for as long a period of 
apprenticeship. 

To what end this somewhat lengthy preamble, do you 
ask? The answer is extremely simple: this is an attempt to 
make clear, to emphasize, the decidedly peculiar treatment 
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which CBC officials are meting out to ACRA — Association 
of Canadian Radio and Television Artists — the actors’, 
singers’, announcers’ and writers’ union. ACRA has been 
established, functioning, and respected these several years — 
it is officially recognized as the bargaining agency for all 
radio artists except writers and those musicians who are 
members of the musicians’ union. 

With these musicians ACRA has no concern—they are 
more than adequately sheltered by the granite wings of an 
angel named Petrillo. With writers, until recently, ACRA 
has had little concern either, though it’s probably safe to 
say that ninety-nine per cent of the country’s ranking radio 
writers are on its membership roll, as well as a great many 
run-of-the-mill script writers. Enough, at any rate, for the 
union to claim (justly) that it does represent the country’s 
radio writers. A few months ago, conscious that working 
conditions among its writer and commentator members were 
not good, ACRA began belatedly to bestir itself on their 
behalf, to try and reach a working arrangement both with 
the Corporation and with the advertising agencies who com- 
mission commercial scripts. 


Strangely enough (and it is not often that this column 
has to say a good word for commercial radio at the CBC’s 
expense), the commercial interests have shown themselves 
to be not only approachable but downright amiable, and a 
satisfactory agreement has been negotiated if not actually 
signed at the moment of writing. The Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, on the other hand, has been not merely 
aloof but downright adamant. It will have nothing to do 
with a writers’ union, it will not sign a contract, it will not, 
s9 far, even meet and discuss. This is not to suggest, you 
should understand, that ACRA’s relations with the CBC 
have not been amiable: an agreement respecting artists’ fees 
aad working conditions has been in effect for some time and 
has caused no perceptible friction or difficulty. Nor is it 
that the script fees suggested by the union are, in most cases, 
unreasonably high —in many cases they are little above 
the present “going”’ rate. 


No, so far as one can find out, the whole deadlock (unless 
some directive has come down from the Chairman or the 
Board of Governors) comes from the attitude of the heads 
of the program department. The Director General of Pro- 
grams, Mr. Bushnell, and the Assistant Director General, 
Mr. Jennings, seem to feel that writers should be content to 
remain the forgotten men of radio; writers have, the actions 
of these gentlemen suggest, no right to ask for reasonable 
fees for their work, and even in those rare cases where the 
writer is entitled to a little consideration he should not, 
through a union, demand it. 


This attitude of the top brass is, oddly, sharply at 
variance with the feelings of the working program producers. 
These ladies and gentlemen who are, in every department, 
in touch with scripts and writers every day, who are charged 
with the responsibility for putting CBC programs on the 
air and for seeing that those programs are up to CBC 
standards, have known for years, and have no hesitation in 
saying, that CBC script fees are appallingly low. 


This, by the way, has to be merely an interim report. 
It outlines the situation as it is now — or rather, as it was 
a few months ago. At that time the union, fed up (and 
justifiably, we think) with the CBC’s stubborn refusal to 
discuss, drew up a code of rates and working conditions for 
writers. It is now in the Corporation’s hands, and takes 
effect on the first of April next. If the CBC takes a more 
reasonable attitude than it has so far shown, and agrees to 
meet and discuss in friendly fashion, it means, in all proba- 
bility, that an amicable solution can be reached. If, on the 
other hand, the Corporation remains adamant — well, think 
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of almost any radio writer whose work you have liked. 
Tweed, Sinclair, King, Peterson? You won’t be hearing 
their work any more. Nor will you be hearing scripts 
by Ted Allan, John Bethune, Allan Anderson, Allan Pearce, 
Doug Haskins, and a host of others. 


Makes you wonder, doesn’t it? Especially when you re- 
member that these and other ACRA members have been, 
for years, the key men, the originators of nine-tenths of the 
good dramatic shows, and almost all of the great ones, 
which have ever gone into the CBC networks from Toronto. 


Film Review 


D. Mosdell 


® THERE HAVE BEEN a number of independent-minded, 
serious young producers in Hollywood these last few years 
who have fastened eagerly on to the idea that if a subject 
is unpleasant enough, or inspiring enough, and some part 
of the literal truth about it is told on the screen, then the 
result is bound to be both convincing and entertaining. 
Lost Boundaries, Home of the Brave, Try and Get Me, The 
Men, and now Bright Victory are all products of a new 
faith in the documentary style itself, and each of them has 
something useful and valid to say about the subject under 
discussion—race prejudice, war neuroses, the psychology of 
crime, or the rehabilitation of the crippled. All of them go 
to great trouble to look and sound authentic, and par- 
ticularly in the case of pictures like The Men and Bright 
Victory, the external mechanics, the physical problems and 
their solutions worked out on the screen before our eyes 
have an interest and a fascination that is undeniable. 

‘Why is it then that if we are completely honest with our- 
selves we find these movies about “real” life fundamentally 
boring? Part of the trouble lies in the very fact that the 
controlling motive behind all of these dramatized case- 
histories has been an intention, quite overt and conscious, 
to do more than tell a story; and to present in the characters 
who act out the problem something more than a collection 
of human beings who are interesting for their own sake and 
in their own right; each of them has a special claim on the 
audience’s attention, either as a physically or mentally 
warped individual, or as a foil for the central problem 
character. In other words, all of the action and all of the 
characters exist only in terms of the problem under dis- 
cussion; they have no other life. Consequently, however 
exactly the little home in the slums, or the doctor’s tent on 
the Pacific island, or the big hospital at Valley Forge is 
reproduced for us, and however carefully and exactly the 
actors duplicate the physical motions or the daily life of the 
negroes, the factory hands, the doctors and the nurses, an 
aura of unreality surrounds it all; it’s been too carefully 
tailored and arranged and all the effects too rigidly deter- 
mined beforehand. The story remains a case-history, and 
our interest in it remains at best clinical rather than human. 

Bright Victory, for instance, is the case-history of a blind 
war veteran, Arthur Kennedy, who starting from panic and 
suicidal despair, gradually learns to accept the world of 
darkness and find his way around in it. At Valley Forge 
Hospital, in Pennsylvania, the blind man discovers new 
sensitivities to compensate for his loss of sight; and here 
we witness the kind of progress the camera can see and 
expertly record; here the fascination of the mechanics of 
the business is real and compelling. But then the blind boy 
goes home, to his Southern family and his fiancee, and 
the weakness of documentary technique unsupported by 
genuine imagination shows through. The boy himself is 
middling clear, mostly because Kennedy is a good actor; 
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but the rest of the characters are wooden and unreal; they 
exist only in so far as they help or hinder, sympathize with 
or are repelled by the blind veteran’s plight. There is one 
scene, where Kennedy is waiting for his girl to decide their 
future, and stands on a shadowy verandah absently switch- 
ing on and off a lamp which he cannot see, that does have 
a touch of non-literal or imaginative truth; a scene, in fact, 
that is too good for the rest of the movie, that illuminates 
the poverty of all the rest and shows us suddenly what it is 
we've been missing all along. The fact is that the character 
which Kennedy plays is a pretty dull fellow, apart from his 
blindness and all the interesting things that are done for 
him and to him on account of it. His predicament is a real 
and an interesting one; but he himself is really just a 
walking embodiment of that predicament, no more. The 
same thing, with slight variations, is true of the Negro 
family in Lost Boundaries; contrast with it, for instance, 
the full and rich and independent people in /ntruder in the 
Dust, who also happen to be Negroes suffering under the 
same system of injustice and hate. That is a movie with the 
same, or indeed, harsher implications than Lost Boundaries, 
but the story is told for its own sake and for the sake of the 
people Faulkner created. And if you want to compare a 
picture about crime and criminals and the effect they have 
on a community with the set case-history melodramatics of 
Try and Get Me, have a look at Odd Man Out, in which 
part of the tragic point is that nobody can give his full 
attention for long to any other member of the community, 
not even to as violent and rococo a person as Johnny. 


It is difficult not to overestimate and overpraise a movie 
like Bright Victory, out of sheer gratitude to the producers 
who actually started out with a respectable idea and carried 
it through to the end; movies with any sort of mental con- 
tent are painfully scarce. Nevertheless, it is important not 
to allow ourselves to be fobbed off with the welcome trap- 
pings of external truth instead of demanding, and eventually 
getting, movies that are convincing in story, character and 
atmosphere, all three. Unless all three are true, if not liter- 
ally at least imaginatively, we are quite right to demand 
more. 


Music Review 
Milton Wilson 


® THE COURSE OF opera in England (and in English) 
has never been smooth, and Eric Walter White’s new book,* 
with its extensive factual information in relatively little 
space, should enable us more easily to trace its ups and 
downs. The hundred pages of appendices, in particular, pro- 
vide a mass of material on performances, repertories and 
finances. Mr. White is chary of value judgments, under- 
standably enough, for the opportunity of testing most of the 
works he mentions is negligible today. However, in his 
second (and relatively non-historical) section he has inter- 
esting things to say on the methods of composition of 
modern British operas (as they are and as he thinks they 
ought to be), on a possible repertory of British operas new 
and old, and on staging techniques. His prejudices are 
Italian rather than German. Wagner’s music dramas suffer 
“from the besetting German weaknesses of lack of pro- 
portion and moral irresponsibility.” The inspiration for 
opera “based on positive and humane values” and on “the 
Greek spiritual ideal . . . is to be sought, not in Germany 
or Austria, but on the shores of the Mediterranean.” 


*THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA: Eric Walter White; John 
Lehmann (Longmans, Green); pp. 335; $5.00. 
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Although it is not emphasized in Mr. White’s book, I am 
particularly struck by the effect on poetry and drama of 
the relatively slight emergence of British opera. At the end 
of the sixteenth century Italy was creating opera, while 
England was producing Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
drama, which often, as Myr. \Vhite suggests, “trembles on 
the brink” of opera, but manages to keep its arias, solo 
recitatives, duets and concerted numbers in the hands of 
poetry and prose, with only the occasional use of music. 
I suppose there is something in the idea that you can get 
from Greek tragedy to opera, but not from the Elizabethan’s 
favorite, Seneca. The Restoration and eighteenth century 
might have produced first-rate opera, but the domination of 
Handel and opera in Italian effectually squelched this pos- 
sibility (except for The Beggar's Opera and its ballad- 
opera successors). In the nineteenth century, despite the 
noble efforts of Balfe, the only vital form of opera con- 
tinued to be the play with music or operetta, of which 
Gilbert and Sullivan were the masters. The consequences of 
this failure of opera were felt in poetry and the drama. 
England produced a succession of operatic poets and music 
dramatists (without music), in short, librettists manqué. 
Keats started to write an opera libretto, and his abortive 
desire to be a dramatist would surely have found a more 
appropriate end in opera than in the poetic drama. Shelley 
was extremely interested in Mozart and Rossini and attended 
the opera frequently both in England and in Italy. 
Prometheus Unbound of course owes a great deal to Greek 
drama, but the influence of the opera should not be for- 
gotten. Auden has remarked of Tennyson that “if England 
had only possessed in the nineteenth century an operatic 
composer of the rank of Verdi or Wagner, Tennyson might 
have found in the libretto a medium at once lyrical and 
dramatic. Maud, a libretto manqué, is an indication of what 
gifts he held in that direction.” In opera, as Auden suggests, 
lies a possible resolution of the conflict between lyric and 
dramatic which disturbed so many nineteenth century poets. 
An interesting epilogue to this sequence is Shaw, from whom 
White quotes the well-known claim that “opera taught me 
to shape my plays into recitatives, arias, duets, ensemble 
finales and bravura pieces to display the technical accomp- 
lishments of the executants.” Today the situation is some- 
what changed, and we have Auden, Ronald Duncan and 
E. M. Forster writing librettos for Stravinsky and Britten. 

* * * 


Two minor nineteenth century chamber works have I 
listened to recently on records are Dvorak’s String Sextet 
Op. 48 and Tchaikovsky’s Trio for Piano, Violin and Cello 
Op. 50. The Dvorak Sextet comes to us in a Remington LP 
by the Jilka Sextet, who, despite a harsh recording, manage 
to preserve most of the works richness and brilliance of 
orchestration. Since it is rarely performed, prospective buy- 
ers perhaps need to be warned that the last movement is 
fairly dull, but that the first two are very lovely, in Dvorak’s 
more contemplative and spreading style. As for Tchai- 
kovsky’s Trio, it is sometimes performed, although I have 
only heard it once before. Sometimes called his best chamber 
work, it is a long-drawn hodge-podge of incongruous (and 
occasionally first-rate) ideas. The new recording on Victor 
LP is by Rubinstein, Heifetz and Piatigorsky. Heifetz’s 
salon style isn’t always helpful, but Rubinstein plays 
superbly on a rather clangy piano. 








ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is received with 
the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the book is 
sent C.O.D. 
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Narration 
W. W. E. Ross 


“And you were dead? But that’s impossible! 
The Qu’Appelle Indian of the Plain Cree tribe 
Nodded gravely and began to speak: 


“Once, while I was ill, I fell asleep. 
When I awoke I lay upon the bank 
Of a deep river, wide and swift and black 


Flowing out of a great mist to the south 
Into a great mist lying to the north, 
A torrent I could scarcely see across 


Because of a fog that veiled the farther shore; 
And many other Indians sat nearby 
Or farther off, on the same bank as I, 


Gazing down at the blackness of the stream 
And over toward the distant fog-wrapped shore, 
Dimly visible and bathed in gloom. 


Momentarily that fog-bank rolled away 
Revealing as it went the wide mouth 
Of another river pouring its own flood 


Into the stream upon whose bank we sat. 
The country to this river’s south was bright 
And glorious, sun-illuminated land; £ 


The region to the north was dark and dismal, 
No land for men to seek, but to avoid, 
Where mist ruled ever in a semi-murk; 


For this was the bad Indians’ hunting ground, 
While all that southern land, so brilliant, was 
The region of the Happy Hunting Grounds. 


Time after time the others near me tried 
To swim across the stream, plunging in 
To reach the longed-for fortunate Hunting Ground. 


And some arrived in safety, but many missed 
The landing, carried on by the swift current 
Past to the northern bank to disappear 


Within the mist which lay along that land 
Of evil spirits. I was last to try, 


Slipped in and struck out towards the happy shore. 


But no! Alas! The current was too strong, 
And memories of base deeds prevented me 
From meeting the full current as I desired. 


I failed, and I was swept upon the shore 
Of the northern country. Scrambling up the bank 
I looked about me in the gathering gloom; 


To see a place of desolation where 
The bare ground promised little food — no sign 
Of animals available for hunting. 


Many moons I travelled, miserable, 
That dreary land, always upon the point 
Of starving or of being hurt by enemies; 


Wet and cold and wretched constantly. 
At last, in wandering I came upon 
Another mighty river like the first; 


And this one, too, flowing from mist to mist, 
Had opposite a dividing stream where clouds, 
Parting, revealed a Happy Hunting Ground, 
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And a sinister terrible land on the other side. 
Here too were many other Indians 
Looking across or trying to swim their way. 


But here many succeeded and few failed; 
Only the very wicked Indians 
Were swept over again to the bad country. 


I tried to cross. I knew I had been good 
While wandering in that land of dreariness. 
Courageously I swam against the stream 


To reach at length the Happy Hunting Grounds 
Where sorrow disappeared as I climbed up 
To the top of the bank and saw before me Indians 


Numerous as the very leaves of grass— 
Buffalo upon the distant plain 
Thick as raindrops in summer, a cloudless sky 


Above the happiness of rich green grass, 
Stirred by a warming and fresh-scented breeze 
That blew into my face across the land. 


Contented at last, I lay upon the grass. 
I sank to sleep and woke again to find 
Myself alone, on these prairies, in my tent.” 


[This follows closely (almost word for word) a prose account by an 
early explorer of the west of an Indian’s statement. (Hind, in the 


Canadian Journal, July 1859)—W. W. E. Ross] 


The Metal Man 


The metal man, with clanking feet, 
Is clean and hard and shining neat 
And walks easily on a street 
Anywhere. 


When he bangs against a wall 
He doesn’t seem to care at all 
But crashes on, cold and tall, 
Everywhere. 


The metal plates across his chest 
Are silver sure and for the rest 
He likes blue steel the best 
Anytime. 

Were he to remove his clothes 
He might bump up against a rose 
And that would kill him I suppose 
In no time. 


Violet Anderson. 


Postscript To Kinsey 


Frequencies weary, 
Averages irk, 

Sure, in statistics 
Fallacies lurk. 


Come then, to bed with me, 
Lie not alone, 

Love’s mathematic makes 
One and one, one. 


George Walton. 
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Turning New Leaves 


® THESE TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS* are both 
spiritual autobiography; the first is more full of reflection, 
and the second of movement, as their respective titles might 
indicate. One third of Simone Weil’s book is composed of 
letters, and the remainder of essays. Dr. Stern’s book is a 
continuous story with a long reflective “Letter to My 
Brother” at the end. Each author moves from a Jewish 
background in the direction of Catholicism. Each is deeply 
conscious of living in a post-Christian (or might one say 
post-modern) society: “I was brought up by my parents 
and my brother in complete agnosticism . . . Christianity 
cannot be really incarnated (now) unless it is catholic in 
the sense that I have just defined” (Weil); “we are at a 
turning point of history. Things look as if the immanent 
moral é/an of the great revolution had petered out” (Stern). 
Each author is concerned with the deepest problem of 
human fellowship, the relation of man to humanity, of 
man to the masses, of this man to this neighbor; yet in the 
longing for identification, each remains personal, individual, 
critical; in the case of Simone Weil this “aloneness” is her 
special mark and difficulty. 


Simone Weil was born in Paris in 1909. She showed signs 
of brilliance early in life, received an excellent education, 
and for a short time taught philosophy. Her longing for 
identification, already shown in childhood by the surrender 
of her sugar ration for the prisoners of war, led her to work 
for a year in the Renault works, and later to share the life 
of the republican army in Spain before returning to her 
teaching. She was caught in the anti-semitism of the German- 
Petainist regime and was obliged to give up her teaching. 
She then went to work on the soil near Marseilles where 
she was introduced to the Dominican abbot, Father Perrin, 
the first and only priest she ever came to know. A remark- 
able friendship developed. She was invited to speak on 
Plato and the Pythagoreans in the crypt of the Dominican 
church, and when, after a year, she left France for the 
United States she entrusted much of her work to Father 
Perrin. It is to him that we owe the publication of this 
volume of letters and essays, even though much in them is 
devoted to the pointed explanation of why she could not 
enter the church. The original French edition contained an 
introductory essay and notes by Father Perrin which have 
been withdrawn, so the English publisher states, at the 
request of the French publishers. This is not the first time 
that a work of European catholic scholarship has suffered 
mutilation on its wav to English readers, though in this 
instance the mischief seems to have been done in France 
and not here. The loss is great. for the author takes up 
manv controversial cuestions of the greatest interest and 
nrofunditv. onlv to leave the English reader deprived of 
the replies of her trusted and scholarly correspondent. 


A brief stay in the United States enabled Simone to 
obtain a post with the Resistance in London. She went 
at once to Eneland where, after a short period of intense 
artivitv. she died from an accumulation of troubles stem- 
ming from earlier illnesses and the malnutrition which she 
hed imposed upon herself by confining her diet to the 
ration of her French compatriots. Her literary remains 
consist of material gathered into four books published 
posthumouslv, of which this is the first. Two others have 
heen announced in English by this same publisher; the 
fourth is La Connaissance Surnaturelle. 


*\WVAITING ON GOD: Simore We'l; British Book Service (Rout- 
ledce, Keron & Paul): pp. ix & 169; $3.00. 

PILLAR OF FIRE: Karl Stern; George J. McLeod (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.); pp. 310; $4.00. 
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Two of the luminous concepts in this deeply sincere book 
are those represented respectively by its title and by the 
French word malheur, here rendered as affliction. All educa- 
tion may be preparation for Waiting on God (Afttente de 
Dieu). “Attention consists of suspending our thought, leav- 
ing it detached, empty and ready to be penetrated by the 
object, it means holding in our minds, within reach of this 
thought, but on a lower level and not in contact with it, 
the diverse knowledge we have acquired which we are forced 
to make use of . . . All wrong translations, all absurdities 
in geometry problems, all clumsiness of style . . . are due to 
the fact that thought has seized upon some idea too hastily 
and being thus prematurely blocked, is not open to truth... 
Our first duty towards school-children and students is to 
make this method known to them . . . This way of looking 
is first of all attentive. The soul empties itself . . . in order 
to receive into itself the being it is looking at, just as he is 
in all his truth.” This way cleanses the love of neighbor 
from distortion, and prayer itself consists of this kind of 
attention. 


Affliction (malheur), this, said Simone Weil, is the great 
enigma of human life. It is not surprising that the innocent 
are tortured since there are criminals to do it; nor is it 
surprising that people are maimed since there are forces 
which are blind; “But it is surprising that God should have 
given affliction the power to seize the very souls of the 
innocent, and to take possession of them as their sovereign 
lord.” Furthermore, she observes with penetration, we all 
despise the afflicted, even though we may be successful 
temporarily in concealing this beneath a mask of pity. So 
really to have compassion for the afflicted is a miracle more 
astounding than raising the dead. The discussion of this 
question is perhaps the highest achievement in these essays. 


Simone Weil was not exempt from intellectual confusion 
despite her tremendous integrity and her great powers of 
soul; and the muddle of the last essay in the book. which 
reads in part like some effusion from the Bible belt, is a 
sad reminder that one who has written so well can also be 
so frail. 


Karl Stern was born in Bavaria of parents who kept a 
shop in a small town. He studied medicine in Berlin, Frank- 
furt, and Munich, was psychoanalyzed, lived through the 
first part of the Hitler terror, reached England in 1935, 
and Canada four years later. He now teaches and practises 
psychiatry in Montreal. This book, says the author, “was 
written not only to explain how I became a Christian, but 
equally to help Christians understand their brothers, the 
Jews.” 


The major impression which Dr. Stern leaves with this 
reader is that of a man with an immense capacity for 
friendship. Even though it is the accurate eye of the 
anatomist which occasionally describes the physical charac- 
teristics of his friends, it is a great warmth of human fellow- 
ship which emerges in the descriptions. The book is mainly 
the accounts, often moving, of his experiences in the Nazi 
world, of Jewish dignity under suffering, of his escape and 
of his fresh start in a new country. The religious theme 
emerges largely as an interpretation of the whole story, and 
it is alwavs approached with a deep awareness of its poten- 
tial for destroving rather than creating friendship. The 
story abounds in character sketches of rare charm. There 
is Reha Freier in whose imagination was first conceived the 
vlan of settling Furopean Jewish children on farms in 
Patestine. When there was an anti-Semitic outburst some- 
where. “It was her strong point to appear before the most 
unlikely people, wide-eyed and with flowinz robes, speaking 
not in terms of committee meetings and majority resolutions, 
but in the language King David used in his Psalms.” The 
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account of the professor’s household in Heidelberg is an 
unforgettable vignette of life in an intellectual milieu before 
Hitler; here Dr. Stern met his wife and here he came to 
appreciate and study the “peasant mind” as he found it in 
Kati Huber, the servant girl, whose “aphorisms contained 
dark and incomprehensible metaphors.” 


At one point however, Dr. Stern’s friends seem to have 
failed him, for none seems to have been willing or to have 
had the opportunity of coming forward to correct the minor 
errors of English usage with which the book abounds. The 
courage of Europeans who learn to master our language in 
middle life should not be treated with this diffidence by 
their publishers. 


Both writers convey a profound understanding of Chris- 
tianity, arrived at through unbelief and suffering. Neither 
speaks in terms of “religious search,” a method alien to the 
genius of Christianity. In Simone Weil this is explicit: “I 
may say that never at any moment of my life have I 
sought for God. For this reason, which is probably too 
subjective, I do not like the expression and it strikes me 
as false.”’ Even the title of Dr. Stern’s book suggests that 
search would not be his metaphor. 


These two writers stood at one time on the threshold of 
the Roman Church. Karl Stern saw there “a church of the 
multitude. Consequently the outsider, approaching her, 
faces a thick layer of mediocrity.” But- later on he says, 
“in entering the Church one does not have to give up any 
single positive value . . . You think you have to leave 
Goethe behind, or Tolstoy, or Gandhi, or Judaism, or 
whatnot. But there is nothing good in all these things which 
you do not find again in the Church.” So he went in. He 
found other things too, French-Canadian chauvinism for 
example, and of these he has hard things to say. Simone 
Weil, on the threshold, had a somewhat similar vision: 
“You can take my word for it too that Greece, Egypt, 
ancient China, the beauty of the world, the pure and 
authentic reflections of this beauty in art and science, what 
I have seen of the inner recesses of human hearts where 
religious belief is unknown, all these things have done as 
much as the visible Christian ones to deliver me into 
Christ’s hands as his captive. I think I might say even 
more. The love of those things which are outside visible 
Christianity keeps me outside the Church.” And so she did 
not go in. In her spirituality there was a strong vein deriving 
from her familiarity with oriental mysticism leading her 
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to make no distinctions where some would seem to be 
demanded. From the same eastern source perhaps was 
derived her special view of the se/f which prevented her 
from identifying herself with the one religion in which she 
believed so ardently. 


Both books are by Europeans. Consequently many ques- 
tions which the American Protestant might ask are not dealt 
with at all. Confrontation with Christianity in France or 
Bavaria generally is confrontation with catholicism. The 
reader who wants to know what these authors think about 
papal infallibility, modern doctrinal developments and other 
matters which enter into controversial discussions here, will 
be disappointed; he will be led to different questions, ones 
more germane to ultimate religious issues. 

CHARLES FEILDING. 


Books Reviewed 


THE BIAS OF COMMUNICATION: Harold A. Innis; 
University of Toronto Press; pp. 226; $4.50. 

The ten essays presented in this volume are intended, 
according to the author’s preface, “to support in more 
detailed fashion the thesis developed in Empire and Com- 
munications.” The thesis may be briefly and therefore not 
quite fairly stated as follows. Any state, or in fact, any 
civilization, if it is to be a success must have control over 
space, and over time. Without the former it will inevitably 
suffer fragmentation; without the latter it cannot maintain 
its existence as a going concern. The extent to which control 
over time and space, or over either is created, is determined 
largely by the media of communication used, for the more 
durable media lend themselves better to control of time, and 
the lighter, less durable media lend themselves better to 
control of space. Throughout history the two types of media 
have acted and reacted upon one another and the interplay 
has in large measure determined the character and the 
activity of succeeding eras. 


Put so baldly, the interpretation of history here offered 
seems thoroughly abstract. However in five of the essays 
rapid surveys of human history are undertaken to show the 
relationship of actual events to changes in media of com- 
munication and two of the essays dealing with shorter 
periods and smaller areas focus greater illumination on the 
relationship. That the subject is not merely academic in its 
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interest will be made clear to even a casual and practical 
reader by the penetrating analysis of the effect of, for 
example, paper, linotype and power-presses on the nature 
of retail trade today. However the author’s real concern is 
with quality of culture, and in passages where he deals with 
our loss of control of time, our preparation with “imme- 
diacy” and the resulting weaknesses in our civilization 
(especially its educational practice) he rises to noble heights. 

In a short review it is impossible to discuss much that 
invites discussion. The difficulty of the book lies in the 
fact that when a survey of world history is given in thirty 
pages strict compression of the material is inevitable. There 
are thus small gaps in the argument which cause the reader 
to stumble if he is unable to take the leap. Similarly, single 
statements are often cryptic because they are not sufficiently 
explicit. These essays are the product of a large and 
thoughtful mind, and it is a pity that a scholar who has 
such control of time and space in the larger, historical sense 
did not demand control over space and time in the narrower 
and more technical sense to make his valuable and stimu- 
lating ideas more explicit and hence more cogent. 

M. St.A. WoopsIDE. 


ANALYSIS OF SOCIETY: Leo Silberman; Ambassador 
Books (William Hodge and Company); pp. x, 262; 
$3.00. 


The integrating of social theory and social research and 
the relating of both to social policy have been much dis- 
cussed in North American sociology in recent years. Mr. 
Silberman indicates that they have also been of concern in 
Britain. He presents social analysis as a new approach in 
sociology which unites concern for theory, an empirical bias 
and a regard for social policy. 

Unfortunately, he does not make clear what is new about 
social analysis. He says that it is superseding the encyclo- 
paedia or perspective approach of Comte, Spencer and 
Hobhouse, the formal approach of Simmel, Dilthey, Vier- 
kandt, von Wiese and Weber, and the Social Studies Move- 
ment or empirical approach of Branford, Booth and the 
Webbs, and that Keynes was its pioneer. But he goes on to 
discuss quite conventionally the. relationship of sociology 
and the special social sciences (history, economics, social 
anthropology, psychology, politics and jurisprudence), the 
obstacles which have faced sociology in Britain but which 
now seem to be dwindling, six chief levels or fields of social 
analysis, and the functions and limitations of analysis. The 
only distinctive parts of the discussion are a chapter on the 
measurement of human needs, hardly sociological in char- 
acter, and a few references to social policy. Amalysis of 
Society is an adequate short introduction to sociology; it 
does not establish its claim to be something more than that. 

Jean Burnet. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I: Brigadier- 
General Sir James E. Edmonds; Oxford; pp. 454; 
$6.50. 


The author of this book is one of the most remarkable 
people writing English today. In 1949 he put the finishing 
touches to the British Army’s enormous official history of 
the First World War, on which he had been working for 
thirty years, and sat down to write this short summary. 
Now, with it out of the way, he is said to be hard at work 
on another book: this at the youthful age of 91. 

His Short History, he explains, “includes all nations, all 
theatres, and all services, but it is primarily a land narra- 
tive.” He might have added that the viewpoint and emphasis 
are definitely British, and indeed English. Canadians, par- 
ticularly veterans of the war he describes, will note the 
success with which he restrains his enthusiasm for the 
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Canadian Corps in connection with the First Gas Attack, 
Passchendaele and Vimy (“Vimy Ridge was captured by 
the Canadians” is a true statement, but a trifle bald). To 
such criticisms the author would doubtless reply that this 
is a small book about a big war, and that Canada was hardly 
a major combatant in that war. It is to be feared, however, 
that the Americans, the French, and some other people who 
were major combatants might’ also find the Edmonds ap- 
proach a bit insular. Nevertheless, the book is a good book, 
comprehensive, clear and in general religiously accurate; 
almost certainly the best all-round military survey we have 
of this war. 


General Edmonds’ interpretation is conservative. He 
looks at the problems of generalship from the point of view 
of the man who had to do the job; the official historian, 
with all the records before him, usually tends on the whole 
to sympathize with the commander, for he knows what 
he had to contend with. (Your really slashing military 
critic is the journalist, who is unhampered by the records 
and works on the basis of a few broad impressions which 
may be right or wrong.) The author’s conservatism also 
appears in the fact that he is an unabashed Western-Fronter. 
Many will agree with his strictures on the costly Salonika 
and Palestine adventures; but some will feel that he tends 
to underrate the potential strategic value of the Dardanelles 
expedition, which, had it succeeded—as it so nearly did— 
would have changed the face of the war. But whether they 
agree with him or not, all who are interested in the First 
World War will be grateful to General Edmonds for this 
account of that tremendous episode of world history. 

C. P. Stacey. 


A BOOK OF CANADIAN HUMOUR: John D. Robins 
and Margaret V. Ray; Ryerson; pp. 308; $4.50. 


In his preface, Dr. John Robins very properly states on 
behalf of himself and his co-editor: “‘We beseech the reader 
not to attempt to read the book through in one twelve- 
month. Servings of humor should be modest, for it tends 
to cloy rather easily.” Unfortunately, a reviewer cannot 
take a year to complete his reading. In my case a mere three 
weeks has had to suffice, and it is my expérience that Cana- 
dian humor in such an overdose is nvt only cloying, it is coy. 
This does not detract, in any way, from the editors’ able 
compilation. They have completed their task with sincerity 
and hard work. If they deserve only an E for Effort, it is 
the fault of the Canadian humorist, not the fault of Dr. 
Robins and Miss Ray. 

While I read this book I was forcibly reminded of Mark 
Twain’s pungent comments quoted in Bernard De Voto’s 
book, Mark Twain in Eruption: “Humorists of the ‘mere’ 
sort cannot survive. Humor is only a fragrance, a decoration, 
. . . Humor must not professedly teach, and it must not 
professedly preach, but it must do both if it would live 
forever.” In most of the selections in this book I found 
little preaching or teaching, and almost none of the honest 
indignation that characterizes the humorous humorist. Many 
of the selections seem to me to be something like the lady 
poetess, of whom a critic once said: “She has gone out of 
her way to write a poem.” In this book, many of these 
writers seem to have gone out of their way to write some- 
thing funny. 

I do not exclude myself from this harsh criticism. Due to 
the copyright difficulties explained by Dr. Robins in his 
preface, I am one of the writers who had to be excluded. 
And I have a secret horror that my own selections would 
have exhibited this self-conscious humor. It is a lesson I 
shall take to heart—a lesson already learned obviously by 
such contributors as Stephen Leacock, Merrill Denison, 
P. G. Hiebert, W. O. Mitchell, and Joseph Schull. 
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I am not sure that I understand the editors’ method of 
classifying anthology humor. Such headings as ‘Funny 
Business,’ “Funny Capers,’ “Home Sweet Home,” and 
“Oh Woman!,” seem to me forced and graceless. However, 
I should like to make it clear that, in my lexicon anyway, 
Dr. Robins and Miss Ray have done an admirable research 
job. And if it seems that the bulk of Canadian humor is 
written by newspaper columnists and university professors, 
with a quick side-glance at radio writers, this is not the 
fault of the editors, but that of the Canadian publishers 
and the humorists themselves. 

It is heartening, though, to discover there are enough 
humorists in Canada to make up a book of three hundred 
pages. It is a book from which I have removed the dust 
cover and placed on my shelves as a welcome addition to 
my library. Tommy Tweed. 


PRELUDE TO WAR: P. A. M. van der Esch; Martinus 
Nijhoff (The Hague, Holland); pp. 190; 12 guilders. 


To those artists and writers for whom the Spanish Civil 
War was an emotional experience; and who felt personally 
crucified by the slow driving nails of the Non-Intervention 
Committee—this book is salutary. For on an objective 
historical level Mrs. van der Esch—the former Pat Mitchell 
of Victoria—has established the bitter truth which the 
International Brigade believed in: that the Republican 
Government of Spain was democratically elected and sup- 
ported; and that intervention occurred from the outset, 
with Germany and Italy sending armies, planes and war- 
ships to support Franco; and finally, that without this 
fascist support, Franco’s insurrection would have been 
speedily defeated. 

The documentation in Prelude to War is formidable; the 
bibliography, staggering. All source material in Spanish, 
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French, English, German and Italian seems to have been 
studied, from Count Ciano’s diaries and Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, to Liddell Hart’s The Defense of Britain. Parlia- 
mentary debates of every country as well as leading news- 
Paper accounts of events in Spain between 1936 and 1939, 
have been analysed and documented. Sources never hereto- 
fore touched upon, nationalist as well as republican, are 
listed. The result is a sheer mountain of evidence to 
demonstrate how weakness and fear on the part of the 
League of Nations members led to appeasement; and 
finally to war. 


There is no moral lesson drawn by the writer. Her aim 
is to present the facts; and they speak coldly for themselves. 
Almost too coldly, for the style, while direct and objective, 
is colorless. It lacks the human interest, anecdote and 
humor which we have come to associate with modern 
journalism as applied to history. In short, this is not a 
popular book at all; but an historian’s. A pity, rather. For 
the average reader could derive much benefit from seeing 
through the impartial eyes of the historian, if he was lured 
by a more conversational style. Dorothy Livesay. 


A CRISIS IN ENGLISH POETRY, 1880-1940: V. de S. 
Pinto; Ryerson (Hutchinson’s University Lib.); pp. 
228; $2.00. 

The passages quoted throughout this book are the selec- 
tion of a responsive and fastidious reader of poetry. The 
connecting prose is so exactly what an unresponsive but 
conscientious student would write in required themes, that 
such students will be at a loss when, as it inevitably will be, 
this book is the handbook used in their courses. 


Each section is introduced with a review of the period’s 
history, and these introductions establish the author as a 
believer in the Golden Age; there has been, or more im- 
probably will be, a Good social environment, although by 
making this statement indirectly he escapes defining the 
kind of goodness, its location in time. But one is left in no 
doubt about our own times (‘‘debased,” “meanness and 
ugliness of the present,” ‘sordid spirit of money-grubbing”’) ; 
the incontrovertible misery betrayed in such phrasing as 
“gas attacks, trench mortar bombardments and other ameni- 
ties of mechanised warfare,” bring the author, against his 
will or knowledge, clearly through. Within the main sections 
poets are represented chronologically, the biographical facts 
first, then the poetry with due attention to its place in the 
chain of literary influences, its meaning, its development, 
and finally the judgment. The constant theme, in the 
author’s words, is “the schism of the soul” and each poet is 
assessed in terms of his “Voyage Without” and/or “Voyage 
Within.” Like the schema within it, the defining of the field 
is arbitrary. Although Whitman, Pound and Eliot are in- 
cluded without comment, the author does not otherwise 
acknowledge that poetry in the English language might be 
today a more natural subject of study. He is concerned to 
assert a strictly English poetic tradition. 

The book is not predictable. Masefield is “a kind of 
Ramsay Macdonald of poetry,” Rupert Brooke is twice 
called a “clever schoolboy,” even Eliot, while “fear is cer- 
tainly characteristic of the modern world, . . . too often... 
makes us feel that it is his own fear.” The pursuit of poets’ 
meanings is intrepid, and it is a welcome shock to read of 
Yeats: “Near his uncle’s home in Sligo was the island of 
Innisfree in Lough Gill, said to be an enchanted place, 
where the boy planned to live one day alone in a cottage.” 
Yet, though the approach is liberal, the author in the end 
plays safe, and follows enlightened public opinion. Each 
poet is sized up, his achievements praised, his faults care- 
fully attributed to this or that accident of personality or 
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environment, often with a little the tone of a disappointed 
teacher with a promising student. (“‘Pound is a poet of real 
originality but his talent was overlaid by masses of rather 
ill-digested learning,” or the reverse-but judgment: Mac- 
Niece’s ‘‘attempts at philosophising lack emotional depth. . . 
but he has great metrical accomplishments.”) 

In The common asphodel Robert Graves was irresponsible 
at times and truculent as Pinto never is. Both address the 
man who might be persuaded to discover pleasure in poetry. 
But Graves would either enrage him with the whole subject 
or compel him to start reading as if he had never read 
before, with a hope of some inner glory to come. For Pinto 
poetry “could play an important part in humanizing the 
classless (and at present cultureless) society of the Welfare 
State by providing it with living images of virtue and 
truth,” and one wonders whether such a dutiful idea could 
ever inspire the kind of perceptive reading that lies back of 
his own book. M. Avison. 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR: Laurens van der Post; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 241; $3.00. 


This book is hard to classify not simply because it sets 
out to be, as the jacket claims, an adventure story, travel 
book and partial autobiography, but because the author’s 
confused intention makes it impossible for the book to have 
any steady classification even of its own making. The 
trouble seems to lie partly in the author’s curious suppres- 
sion from the beginning of his personal motives for under- 
taking this trip from England to explore on behalf of the 
Colonial Office certain little known mountainous areas of 
Nyasaland. That he went on a topographical mission is 
clear enough, but strangely he fails to make this seem his 
primary object. A stuffily objective layman’s version of his 
observations probably would have been worse, yet the 
writer’s unresolved personal problem, never far from the 
surface, too often makes his book uneasy reading. The pity 
is that in the midst of truly exalted writing, in which the 
real primeval grandeur and indifference of the African 
landscape are caught, he will indulge in orgies of intro- 
spection, whether agonizing retrospect, dream recollection 
or sociological self-analysis. When he tries, with D. H. 
Lawrence at his shoulder, to derive from his personal ex- 
perience a sort of mystical accord between Africa and 
Europe, he is at his worst. Literally, he only senses the 
world’s malady. When all is said, this book is worth reading 
for its magnificent awareness of Africa’s natural phenomena. 
He can make mountains and trees deeply exciting. In places 
his insights into the lives of both Europeans and Africans 
are penetrating. David Parsons. 


THE SUMMER DANCE: J. C. Hall; Longmans, Green; 
pp. 64; $2.00. 

The Summer Dance is a first collection of poems by a 
young English writer. His poems exhibit most of the virtues 
and vices that are found in the school of poets who con- 
tribute to the New Statesman, Listener and Penguin New 
Writing. Some of the devices that were smart in the thirties 
are wearing a little thin, such as anger-danger, brother- 
together rhymes, which are used inordinately throughout 
the book, and the inverted rather obscure verbal conceit, 
framed in strict metre and rhyme, made popular by Auden. 

When Mr. Hall escapes from verbalism and clichés (“... 
though you have been warned by Pyramids . . .”; “O 
inscrutable mystery of Death . . .”; bones, skulls, etc.) 
and tells of simple situations and feelings with simplicity 
and clarity, he does sometimes achieve a successful poem: 

“Out of his room and down the stair 
A man came down to where his lover was 
Down the steep dangers and held her there 


The sun stood over them like burning brass 
Birds hanging like hailstones in the air 
Flew into the stillness and could not pass . . .” 


And sometimes in passages of a poem: 
“For thus the world 
Makes and maintains her secret, calling us 
Down like Persephone into the dark 
Womb of creation . . .” 


But he frequently mars a poem by trite or inexact meta- 
phors: “. . . observed the grass growing like poetry .. .” 
In fact he is fond of the word poetry and rather abuses it. 
The most notable influence, outside of the usual Auden-Eliot 
one, is Wordsworth, and although it sometimes helps him to 
achieve simplicity of diction, more frequently it leads him 
into Wordsworthian bathos: 
AN OLD MAN 
“T think of him mainly as an old, old man 

Scrounging a living with feeble wits 

Rummaging in bins for roiten bits 

As only the old or very hungry can 


If I see him as anything at all 

It is as a goat on the high hills 

Lost in a mist, far from our human ill 
Scratching its itchy neck against a wall . . .” 


I think anyone would agree that Wordsworth has rather 
exhausted that vein. All in all there are about five good 
poems. The-rest are weak, imitative and obscure. One misses 
the stamp of individuality and character that impresses any 
collection of a good poet, and binds the poems together, 
good, bad and indifferent. Here, one isn’t even particularly 
annoyed. John Grube. 
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OUT FROM EDEN: Victoria Lincoln; 
(Rinehart); pp. 311; $3.50. 

The author of February Hill and Celia Amberley here 
tries her hand at combining the high comedy of the one and 
the probing introspection of the other in a story about 
innocence, art, and egoism in and around a talented painter’s 
family: his wife, whose dream of happiness is to have a 
Bendix; his son, who loves mathematics and mountains; 
his daughter, who wants a family of her own; and a broad 
assortment of subsidiary characters who willy-nilly swing 
round in the painter’s orbit. The story is acute, foolish and 
funny by turns, always entertaining but not in any absolute 
sense important. 

It is a pleasure to watch Victoria Lincoln at work; the 
neatness, economy, and balance of her plot show real crafts- 
manship, and her wit and insight are delightful. Out From 
Eden is in fact an ideal light novel. 

D.M.S. 


Clarke, Irwin 


THE INTRIGUER: Maude Parker; Clarke, Irwin (Rine- 
hart); pp. 248; $3.00. 

CORPSE DIPLOMATIQUE: Delano Ames; BBS (Hodder 
and Stewart); pp. 253; $2.50. 


THE LAST RESORT: Longmans, Green (Lippincott) ; pp. 
235; $3.25. 


None of these three mysteries falls strictly within the 
pattern of a detective novel. In all of them detection is 
subordinate to something else: characters, suspense, atmos- 
phere, humor. However, they do conform to the extent that 
in each the plot is built around one or more murders. 


The Intriguer is the best of the three. How far it departs 
from the usual mystery novel is indicated by the fact that 
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the murderee is a leading character, and does not disappear 
until the two hundredth page. The setting is a small com- 
munity in Long Island, the characters are interesting and 
believable, and the tangled web of the plot grows out of the 
conflict of characters. 

Corpse Diplomatique belongs to the mirth and murder 
school. Dagobert and Jane Brown have much in common 
with Pam and Jerry North and Arab and Andy Blake. 
All three couples season their murder investigations with 
laughter. However, there is one slight difference: with the 
Norths and the Blakes the wife is the wacky character who 
leads the more or less sensible husband into scrapes. With 
the Browns, Dagobert is the daft character. The author is 
English, the setting is French, and the action takes place 
largely in bars. It’s amusing if you like this type. 

The Last Resort is the least entertaining of the group. 
The characters are all described at length, but they never 
come to life as individuals. The plot is ingenious, but it is 
too far-fetched to secure the willing suspension of disbelief. 
The setting is Bermuda, and the characters are the cocktail 
set. The blurb tells us that it is “a sophisticated and 
frequently hilarious novel,” but I found it rather dull. 

E. Fowke. 
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Saskatchewan Government established the Gov- 
ernment Insurance Office to sell Fire, Auto, 
Casualty, and Inland Marine policies. 


1945 
1946 


Saskatchewan Government introduced The 
Automobile Accident Insurance Act under ad- 
ministration of The Government Insurance 
Office. The Act provided the unique personal 
injury coverage. 


After first year the Personal Injury coverage 
of the Act had proved so successful the Act 
was expanded by adding Collision coverage. 


1947 
1948 


Public Liability and Property Damage were 
included in A.A.I.A. coverage. In general in- 
surance Government Insurance was among the 
top companies writing general insurance. 
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Fire and Theft added to round out basic cover- 
age for Saskatchewan motorists. 


194 
1930 


After five years Auto Accident Insurance plan 
had paid out $5,923,226 to 33,102 Saskatche- 
wan citizens. Assets of the Insurance Office 
totalled over $4,000,000. and more Fire, Auto, 
Casualty, and Inland Marine insurance was 
written by Government Insurance than by any 
other insurance company in Saskatchewan. 


While insurance costs to the public rose across 
Canada and United States, Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment Insurance maintained reasonable rates 
and provided lowest cost auto insurance in the 
world. Basic auto insurance and Package Policy 
provided widest coverage available anywhere for 
lowest cost—$28.50 in Saskatchewan; for less 
insurance elsewhere, examples — Manitoba, 
$52.00; Alberta, $107.00. 


1951 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: edited by Norman Nichol- 
son; Dent (Phoenix House); pp. 238; $1.25. 


If the reader survives the shock of seeing Peter Bell as 
the first poem in this selection, he will find here, along with 
things he knows, perhaps some new poems—many of them 
concerned with the puzzling mystery of joy. The neglect of 
Wordsworth’s stoical canon seems unfortunate in view of 
the extensive use of rock metaphor in the introduction. 
The introduction is emphatic in its imagery and paradox. 
It is frequently noted that English and American scholar- 
ship proceed in ignorance of each other. Mr. Nicholson has 
got along rather nicely without much use of the learning of 
either school. K.M. 


A WORLD APART: Gustav Herling (trans. by Joseph 
Marek); British Book Service (Heinemann); pp. 262; 
$3.50. 

A World Apart is the story of Mr. Herling’s two years in 

a Soviet corrective-labor camp during the early part of the 


war. He escaped from Poland when it was overrun by the - 


Germans, and made his way to the Russian-occupied zone, 
where he was immediately interned. 


The book describes prison life in intimate detail, the 
camp organization, the heavy forest work the prisoners were 
obliged to do, and the continual undernourishment which 
produced a very high death and disease rate. It is told in 
absorbing stories of prison episodes, and the incidents 
which threw most of the prisoners in jail, after several 
beatings and tortures. Often the incidents were rather 
trivial —a hasty criticism of the régime, or simply rivalry 
and informing. 


Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the book is the 
account of Communist prisoners, who have somehow or 
other fallen from official favor. Few of them renounce their 
Communist faith. On the contrary their psychology is that 
of the small child punished, who basically accepts a scheme 
of values which he transgresses and then accepts the punish- 
ment as just. 


Throughout the book, Herling freely uses phrases like 
“Slavery” and “slave labour,’ which I think are rather 
misleading. The institution of slavery regards slaves as 
machines, out of which maximum efficiency must be ex- 
tracted, and therefore they are not, for example, under- 
nourished so that they die in a matter of days or weeks. 
The camps are penal institutions, and it is the reasons for 
the convictions that are shocking, although from a strictly 
logical point of view, Western sympathizers in Russia are 
as much traitors to the existing order as Communist sympa- 
thizers in the United States. The prisoners are regarded 
basically as sufferers from some dreaded disease like leprosy, 
who must be strictly isolated from the rest of the populace. 
Shocking as it is, the prison régime is really no worse than 
that described, say, in The Scottsboro Boy or in E. E. 
Cummings’ experiences of a French prison in The Enormous 
Room. 

What makes this book extraordinarily good reading is the 
glimpse it gives into so many aspects of Soviet life and 
psychology, and the author’s unusual narrative ability. 

John Grube. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF WORLD HISTORY: Rene 
Sedillot; Clarke, Irwin (Harrap); pp. 271; $1.00. 
This history of the world in less than three hundred pages 
aims at selecting the principal features apparent to the 
author from prehistoric times to the machine age. Each 
chapter is built round a “people” that has shown itself to be 
preponderant in politics, in economics, and in the things of 
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the mind. The result at best is little more than an uninforma- 
tive list of names of persons, places, and movements. 
Titus Lord. 


Our Contributors 


MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE, of Mount Pleasant, 
Ontario, was formerly lecturer in anthropology, at the 
University of Southern California and has done anthro- 
pological field research among the Comanche, Navajo and 
Fox Indians in the United States and the Iroquois in 
Canada . . SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET is with the 
Sociology Department of Columbia University, New York 
City. He is the author of Agrarian Socialism, a study of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation in Saskatchewan 
... W. E. COLLIN, of London, Ontario, is on the staff of 
the University of Western Ontario .. . MICHAEL SHEN- 
STONE, of Paris, France, informs us that he hopes his next 
article will be from, or at any rate about, Spain and 
Morocco. 
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